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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GAIN it is impossible to say definitely that peace is an 
accomplished fact, but Mr. Balfour virtually promises 
an announcement on Monday, and meantime all the omens 
are favourable. The chief Boer delegates have left Pre- 
toria, carrying with them the final British decision, and 
this they will submit to-day to a ballot of the whole body of 
delegates at Vereeniging. These must either accept the terms 
en bloc or reject them, and allow the war to begin again. The 
course of the negotiations at Pretoria has not transpired, but, 
as we have said before, they no doubt took the form of diplomatic 
haggling, which Bunyan has made immortal in his “ Holy 
War.” It will be remembered that the other side begins by 
asking for complete and absolute independence. When that 
is refused the negotiator, Mr. Loth-to-Stoop, says: “ Sir, 
my master hath said that he will be content that you 
shall be the nominal and titular lord of all if he 
may possess but a part.” When that is refused, 
Mr. Loth-to-Stoop suggests that the whole town should 
be given up, but that his master should have assured 
to him some place to live in privately. That rejected, he asks 
for a right of free entry, and when that too is refused, he 
exclaims, “Sir, you seem to be very hard,” but still proposes 
further terms of concealed autonomy, and again and again 
presses his points. 


Next he tries to insist on protection being secured for 
his master’s friends and party in the city. Finally, says 
Mr. Loth-to-Stoop: “I have one more thing to propound, 
and then I am got to the end of my commission. Suppose 
that when my master is gone, any that shall yet live in the 
town should have such business of high concern to do, that if 
they be neglected the party shall be undone; and suppose, 
Sir, that nobody can help in that case so well as my master 
and lord, may not now my master be sent for upon so urgent 
an occasion as this? Or if he may not be admitted into the 


town, may not he and the persons concerned meet in some of | 


the villages near, and there lay their heads together and there 
consult of matters?” Here, as we devoutly trust may not be 


the case in South Africa, Bunyan’s negotiations break down | 


and the war begins again. Needless to say, we do not wish 
for a moment to suggest that there is any analogy as regards | 


the characters of the Diabolians and the Boers. We merely | 
cite these negotiations as the best illustration we can give of | 


the kind of discussion that has been going on in Pretoria. As 


our readers know, we should be the last to suggest diabolic | grapple with the question, which in Naples and Sicily is com- 


qualities to the Boers, and though we would resist their 
chief claims to the utmost, we gre: atly admire their tenacity. 





M. Loubet has returned te safety from Russia, and though 
he had been very seasick, he made at Dunkirk on May 27tha 
noteworthy speech. His reception, he said, had exceeded in 
cordiality and solicitude cll that he could have hoped, and 
he especially felt the honours paid to the French Army “in 
the person of its chief.’ He trusted the effect would be to 
increase the desire of the nation to study its general internal 
interests, and thus to secure material prosperity, especially 
in the North. France lived by industry, agriculture, and 
trade, material prosperity being the condition of intellectual 
expansion and morality. (The sentence is a little cynical, 
but it was an English Bishop who said that “it was hard 
to be a Christian on less than a pound a week.”) He was 
happy to see that the union of all good citizens was 
being realised, “for there was enough to be done in the 
preparation of social reforms, enough good to be done, enough 
suffering to be relieved, disasters enough, some of them all 
too recent, to repair.’ It is a good speech, and, we doubt not, 
quite a sincere one, and yet when one reads it by the light of 
the history of France it seems to omit a great deal. Is France 
so content to be good and not great? One seems to doubt it, 
even if France has just confessed and been absolved. One 
fancies that some little relic of wickedness may lurk in her 
constitution, and not yet be completely exorcised. “ This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting,” which are not 
usual exercises in France. 

The elections in Belgium have ended in a small victory for 
the Clericals, who have increased their majority in the 
Chamber by five. This is a disappointment to the Liberals, 
who had expecta a “demonstration” in favour of universal 
suffrage, but it does not settle the question at issue. The 
city populations are only more embittered, and the majority 
are already talking of a compromise under which the pro- 
pertied classes would surrender their extra votes, though 
married men would still count at the hustings more than the 
unmarried. The great difficulty in the way of a peaceful ad- 
justment is the attitude of several of the lay leaders of the 
Clerical party, who are convinced that with an equalised fran- 
chise the Liberals would “ laicise ” education, and who therefore 
make of resistance to universal suffrage a question of conscience. 
The dispute will be postponed till the temper of the new 
Parliament is fully ascertained; but if the majority proves 
obstinate, the Socialists, despairing of legal measures, will 
revert to their policy of violent demonstrations. In that 
event everything will depend upon the temper of the troops, 
which is not quite certainly known, but is probably in 
Belgium, as everywhere else, anti-rioter. 

The Italians had expected a surplus Budget, and with it 
some reduction of taxation; but the accounts show only what 
is described as an “equilibrium.” This has weakened the 
Government, and the Radicals attack it both for financial 
mismanagement and for promising to renew the Triple 
Alliance without having previously obtained commercial 
concessions both from Germany and Austria. The Govern- 
ment, however, has obtained both from France and Great 





| Britain an acknowledgment of its reversionary claims to 
| Tripoli, and as trade with France will be brisk, and there are 

no new taxes, there will probably be no very striking political 
| changes. The condition:of the labourers in Southern Italy, 
however, still remains deplorable, and the artisans of the cities 
are still sullen and discontented. The pressing need of Italy 
is thorough reform in the incidence of the local rates rather 
| than of general taxation; but no financier seems able to 
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plicated with that of the tenure. The class which we call day 
labourers huddle at night in the little towns and feel the full 
pressure of the rates, which more prosperous citizens evade. 
It is not a Bismarck but a Peel that Italy wants, and she 
does not find him. 








Spain is to wait, us we pointed out last week must 
inevitably be the case. Her two burning questions are 
Clerical ascendency and the tenure, and Sefor Canalejas, 
who on those two points represents in the Cabinet ultra- 
Radical views, insists that reform must come at once. Senor 
Sagasta, though partly agreeing with his views, thinks it wiser 
to temporise, especially as regards the Church, until the young 
King has had time to master the many and serious questions 
now pressed on hisattention. Senor Canalejas has accordingly 
resigned, and with him the present Cabinet loses much popular 
support, while it will not regain even the acquiescence of the 
clergy, who see that the attack upon the mouasteries is only 
postponed. Spain will therefore remain unquict; but it is 
probable that the body of the people, who are accustomed to 
disappointment, will wait for the King to declare bimself 
fully, and this the more readily because they have an impres- 
sion that he is anti-Clerical. That is not very like cither 
Bourbon or Hapsburg; but still it may be true, for the tide of 
popular feeling, both in Spain and Portugal, flows strongly 
aguinst the monks, and the number of Kings who have risked 
thrones for the sake of the Church is very few. Usually, if 
they are pious at all, they think that Providence consecrated 
them as well as the priests. 

M. Loubet will be back in Paris in a day or two, and then, 
it is stated, M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues will 
hand in their resignations, so that on June 10th when 
the Chamber bas finished the “verification of its powers” 
the new Cabinet will be able announce its programme. It 
is now stated that M. Bourgeois, who, as head of the Radical 
group, leads the strongest party among the new Deputies, and 
would therefore have been Premier, declines the office, pre- 
ferring the Presidency of the Chamber. It is, therefore, 
expected that M. Combes, formerly Minister of Education, 
will be selected, with M. Delcassé as Foreign Minister, and 
General André as Minister of War. M. Combes, who is little 
known in this country, is described as an able man of bitterly 
anti-Clerical opinions; but he will not have the authority 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and it is probable, for reasons 
stated at length elsewhere, that the new Ministry will not be 


to 


strong. 


Chile and Argentina appear to have either made up their 
quarrel or to have arranged to postpone it. They have 
agreed to a Treaty under which King Edward VII. is 
appointed general arbitrator, they promise not to increase 
their Fleets, and they pledge themselves while maintaining 
their Treaty rights not to enlarge their territories at their 
neighbour's expense. They hope thus to aitract a great 
supply of English and French capital, and to be able to 
commence public works on a grand seale. That is highly 
civilised, so civilised that we fear cynical persons will begin 
to doubt. The arrangement will suit Argentina; but Chile 
pines for a Hinterland, and her German officers, who have just 
reorganised her Army, will consider their opportunity gone 
and their labour thrown away. The prospect for the hour is, 
however, bright, and as South American hunger for capital is 
limitless, the truce may last a good many yew's. Note that no 
word is said of the part played by Washington in the arrange- 
ments, which must be a considerable one. 


There is no further news of disaster from the West 
Indies, but La Pelée, in Martinique, is still pouring out ashes, 
which reach as far as Barbados, and are not, the chemists now 
explain, in any way fertilising. If no further explosion occurs, 
it will remain for the Governments concerned to resettle or 
remove the ruined section of the population, and for the men 
of science to collect and collate all the evidence as to the pre- 
liminary symptoms of great eruptions. Man can do nothing 
to prevent them, but he can accumulate the evidence of 
phenomena which should have served as warnings. 


Parliament reassembled on Monday, but nothing of special 
moment has to be recorded in regard to its deliberations. 


1 . . . ii 
to reappoint the Committee to inquire into the operation 


of subsidies to merchant vessels without a debate. The 
necessity for reappointing a Committee, which has already 
done excellent work, and whose Report, not yet peesead 
will be looked for with eager interest just now, is so cheions 
that we find it difficult to feel patience with the objectors 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil, the chairman, made a sound and sensible 
speech, urging that the Committee should take a Wide 
view of its duties, and consider not merely subsidies 
but the surrounding facts, such as the effect of Board 
of Trade regulations. We entirely agree. We want all the 
light we can on the subject, and we believe that the more 
eomplete the illumination the less the publie will be inclined 
to take a nervous and panie-stricken view of the Morn 


6} j +] \ : organ 
Combine. In the end the Committee was reappointed, 


vile 





On Thursday the House of Commons was occupied with the 
Navy Estimates. The discussion covered a wide range, but 
it was not of a very illuminative or conclusive character, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster declared that the Admiralty were fully alive ty 
the needs of the coming year, and were making ample pro- 
vision. Since April, 1901, thirty-five ships had been completed 
and passed into the Navy, and in the present year there were 
seventy-five ships under construction, including twenty-four 
armoured cruisers and fourteen battleships. Twenty-seven 
other ships were contemplated. In regard to rapid construe. 
tion the outlook was now more hopeful. Later, the debate 
was occupied with the very important problem of whether 
subsidised cruisers were of any great use to the Admiralty. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster apparently holds that the system is - 
sound one. We should like to see the whole subject thrashed 
out. Clearly the subsidised steamers would be of some value 
inwar. The real point is whether the money spent in the 
subsidies would not get better resulis if spent directly, say 
in providing more cruiser scouts, 








The directors of the Hamburg-American Line have issued 
a circular explaining their agreement with the Atlantic Ship. 
ping Combine. The German companies, already subsidised 
by their Government, in return for submitting to various 
restrictions are 
Their capital was four millions sterling apiece, and may now 
be taken at five, or ten millions altogether. As to one- 
quarter of that capital, the Combine takes whatever dividend 
may be earned, and in return pays 6 per cent. on the whole, 
an arrangement by which at the worst—ze., if no dividend 
were earned at all—the Combine will have to pay £100,000 
per annum. On the other hand, if the German com- 
panies earn more than 6 per cent., the Combine gains 
by the difference on two and a half millions. As against 
this concession, the German companies (1) are forbidden to 
increase their service to English ports or to call at Belgian 
ports on their North Atlantic trips; (2) are only permitted to 
establish services in new directions, including calls at British 
ports, on the understanding that the Combine may also estab- 
lish such services and claim one-third share in any German 
enterprise. Conversely, the Germans may claim the same share 
in new enterprises, including British ports, which may be 
started by the Combine. As the Tvines expresses it, the com- 
panies “retain their nationality, but they are commercially 
subjugated by the more powerful combination,” the main idea 
of the agreement being to create a pooling arrangement in 
restraint of competition by the German lines beyond their 
present limits. 


practically guaranteed another subsidy, 





Lord Pauncefote, who had been ailing for several weeks, died 
somewhat suddenly last Saturday at Washington. At the 
time of his appointment to Washington in 188) Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, after a long and honourable career as a Colonial 
Judge and as a legal Assistant Under-Secretary at the Colonial 
and Foreign Offices, had been for seven years Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The ap- 
pointment was thus a deviation from the rule generally 
observed in the Diplomatic Service, but was completely 
justified by results. During the thirteen years he held 
office his powers were subjected to an almost constant 
strain, but he emerged from each successive ordeal with 
enhanced repute, his term of office being thrice extended, 
after the age limit was reached in 1898, at the urgent request 





On Wednesday the House of Commons could not be induced 


of the American Government. Of his conspicuous services 
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in connection with the Venezuela incident, the Arbitration 
Treaty, and the two Hay-Pauncefote Treaties it is enough to 
say that his patience and sagacity extorted the admiration of 
the Anglophobe Press, and that the attempt to misrepresent 
his attitude over the Spanish-American W ar only served to 
elicit fresh evidence of the esteem in which he was held in 


America. Se eae eee 

Lord Pauncefote, in a word, had that rare quality which Dr. 
Johnson observed in Sir Joshua Reynolds,—he was invulnerable 
to attack. Thus, while the “saffron journalists ” could find 
no joints in his harness, Americans of light and leading recog- 
nised him as one who, while the steadfast guardian of British 
rests, was at the sume time an indefatigable engineer of 

The tributes paid to-the dead Ambassador by the 
American Government have been signal and unprecedented. 
“I mean to show,” Mr. Roosevelt is reported to have said, 
“to the memory of the British Ambassador every mark 
of respect, both official and personal, in my power. He was, 
in my judgment, a diplomatist who to all other great | 
capacities for his work added this,—a perfect simplicity and 
truthfulness of character. He carried that into his diplomacy, 
and for his square dealing in diplomacy we trusted him. | 
_..+.+ He knew how to do business as an honest gentle- 
man.” Mr. Roosevelt has been as good as his word. He, his 
entire Cabinet, and the chiefs of every branch of the Govern- 
ment attended the funeral service in Washington, which was 
carried out with full military honours, sixteen hundred troops 
taking part in the procession. Furthermore, the President 
has offered, and the British Government has accepted, an 
American ship of war to convey the body to England. We 
discuss in another column the problem of choosing his suc- 
cessor, but may add here that the best summary of the Ambas- 
sador's life-work is to be found in the laconic simplicity of Mr. 
Hay's despatch: His Majesty's Government have lost a 
most able and faithful servant, and this country a valued 
friend.” 

The Reman correspondent of the Daily Mail sends to the | 
Thursday issue of that journal a very striking item of news. | 
It appears that Mgr. Passerini, Vicar-Apostolic of Southern | 
Shen-si, who has arrived in Rome after thirteen years’ absence | 
in China, entertains the most pessimistic views on the situation ! 
in China. “He anticipates a vast anti-European rising, all | 
the more terrible because it is being patiently and systemati- | 
cally prepared.” There may be a little Southern exaggeration 
in the view, but we confess that nothing sounds more probable, | 
or agrees nore closely with observed facts in regard to China, | 
than this silent but ceaseless working for a new movement, | 
this time to be final, against the “ foreign devils.” 

The two chiefs of the Liberal party have made speeches 
within the last eight days which were obviously dictated by 
some previous agreement. Lord Rosebery spoke first at the 
National Liberal Club on Friday week, and commenced by 
complaining that when he approached, as he thought, the 
Liberal Unionists, they, instead of receiving him as the 
prodigal son, answered with a shower of brickbats. He 
therefore fell back on the National Liberal Club, which, he 
thought, included every variety of Liberal. He believed that 
the fermentation of the party “would end in a strong and 
good blend.” He did not believe that the Government had | 
mastered the country, but that there was in it a great | 
dormant force of Liberalism, and he hoped that it would | 
arise and use opportunities like those afforded by the | 
Cartwright case and that of the remounts. 


inte 
] yeace. 











He would not | 
pursue the ludicrous history of the Cheque-tax, but he | 
dreaded the Flour-tax, as indicating a formidable plan of 

financial readjustment, and as opposed to that policy of 

Free-trade by which the Liberal party must stand or fall. | 
He felt that the pacification of South Africa would give that | 
party many opportunities of watchfulness; he held that the 

Education Bill would “sterilise education for generations to | 
come” ; and he considered thaton these bases of opposition there | 
might be unity in the Liberal party. The absence of an 
alternative Government was a national evil, and he believed | 
that if the party would forget personal questions the evil 
could be remedied. It should be remembered that according | 
to report Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman has agreed to serve | 
under Lord Rosebery, and as Lord Rosebery is locked up in 
the House of Lords, the report is probably true. | 


(rid of him—dismiss him.” 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman spoke last Saturday night at 
Darlington to nearly the same effect, though with more 
bitterness and more insistence on the vast expenditure of the 
Government. It had, he maintained, increased the regular 
expenditure apart from the war by £31,000,000 a year, which, 
he explained with horror, was equivalent to a reduction of the 
national credit by £1,200,000,000, a statement only true if the 
addition is of necessity permanent. He showed great feeling 
against Mr. Chamberlain, whom he described as a “noisy 
bee” who extracted from the flowers not only useful honey, 
but also useful vitriol, and sharply calied on the Colonial 
Secretary to prove that he had ever vilified the Army. He 
had in speaking of the “methods of barbarism” intended 
only to denounce the Cabinet. He was strong against 
the Corn-tax, which was a tax on a prime neces- 
sity of life, and asserted that the Education Bill was 
“sectarian” and intended to place State money in clerical 
hands to be used for clerical purposes. Only “ the peremptory 
voice of a determined people” could resist the Bill. The 
speech was bitter, but Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
making it endeavoured to be genial, and told one admirable 
story of the advice given by an Englishman, a Scotchman, 
and an Irishman respectively to a gentleman whose servant 
was constantly breaking articles in the household. The English- 
man in his blunt, honest way said to the employer, “ O, get 
The Scotchman’s advice was, 
“ Stop the money out of his wages.’ “ But,’ said the master, 
“he breaks more than his wages amount to.” “Then,” said 
the Irishman, “raise bis wages.” 

Speaking at a meeting of the National Rifle Association on 
Wednesday, the Duke of Cambridge said some very wise, us 
well as friendly, things about the Volunteers :—“I cannot say 
too much with regard to my own appreciation of the splendid 
manner in which the Volunteers have come forward to assist 
the Government in South Africa.” “We must be prepared,” ho 
went on, “ for anything and everything. We must remember 
that the world is very jealous of us; in some respects, more 
so now than ever, because we have come out as a great 

mpire. Our Colonies have behaved splendidly. We 
must acknowledge and show our indebtedness to them 
by doing everything that we can do to be agreeable to 
them, and by assisting them in carrying out their ideas and 
feelings in the maintenance of the Empire.” We are sure 
that the Duke of Cambridge spoke with all sincerity, and 
meant what he said. That being so, he will, we are sure, 
desire to act as well as speak. There is a way in which he 


| can help the Volunteers, whom he so rightly admires, and the 


Empire, which he thinks should be prepared in every way 
possible for defence, and at the same time please the Colonies. 
That is by giving the Volunteers the splendid facilities for 


' learning their work which he has it in his power to give them 


by opening Richmond Park freely and unreservedly as a 
training ground. Nothing is more calculated to make a Colonist 
feel hopeless about the Empire and to despair of our serious- 
ness of intention than hearing such a fact as that a splendid 
open space under the control of an ex-Commander-in-Chief is 
closed to our Volunteers. The Duke of Cambridge must not 
let himself be persuaded into believing that the Volunteers do 


| not want to use Richmond Park because they have of late so 


seldom asked to be allowed to use it. They have not asked 
simply because they were well aware that they would be re- 
fused, and Englishmen of no class or kind are fond of blunt 
refusals. The essential point is not whether they asked, but 
whether they would have been refused if they had asked. 





The news that Mr. Edison has at last discovered a new 
electric accumulator, which is light, powerful, cheap, does 
not leak, and so renders back all the electricity put into it, is 
of the utmost importance. It means, says Mr. Edison, to 
quote his own words, that “I have solved the motor-ca 
problem, and a vehicle capable of running a hundred miles 
without recharging is now in sight.” If there is no hitch, 
and if the system is really as cheap as it sounds, it must 
beat all other forms of traction. All electricity has been 
wanting was storage power. It is possible that in future wo 
shall keep cellars of power as we now have cellars of wine. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 96§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSSIBLE WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
CORN-DUTY. 
TE trust that there may be truth in the rumour that 
the Government is seriously considering the with- 
drawal of the Corn-tax in view of the prospects of peace 
and the consequent improvement in the fiscal situation. 
Certainly Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s answer to the depu- 
tation from the 'rade-Union Conference which he re- 
ceived on Wednesday seemed to indicate that the matter 
was under discussion in the Cabinet. If not, and if no 
change were held possible, he would surely have said 
right out that the tax was as great a necessity as ever, and 
that the scheme must go forward. Instead, he merely | 
pointed out that the deputation could hardly expect him 
to make a statement on a subject which must be decided 
by the Cabinet as a whole, but added that he would lay 
the representations of the deputation before his colleagues. | 
Our readers know that we have taken no impracticable or 
pedantic line in regard to the Corn-duty. We do not think 
that the tax is per se a wicked tax, that it will grind the 
faces of the poor, or that it will raise the price of bread 
to an extent which will inflict misery and starvation on the 
working man. It will not have any of those sensational 
consequences ; and granted that the money must be raised, 
and cannot be conveniently got in some other way, we 
hold that the tax must be imposed, and cannot be fought 
onthe ground either that it is a piece of pure Protection 
or an act of criminal oppression of the poor. It is none 
of these things, and to attempt to make out that it is 
is to bring an element of partisanship and gross exaggera- 
tion into a question which ought to be considered and 
decided on sober and common-sense lines. If, however, it is 
found that not so much money need be raised this vear as 
was at first believed, and if, therefore, some one of the pro- 
posed taxes may safely be relinquished, then we are most 
strongly of opinion that it is the Corn-tax which ought to 
be abandoned. It is certainly the tax most open to 
objection, and therefore the tax which ought to be the first 
to go under improved circumstances. 


The reasons which induce us to take this view are 
not by any means confined to strictly economic con- 
siderations, but cover a much wider field. In the first 
place, the tax is a new tax,—i.e., a tax which was 
not already in existence. A wholly new machinery will 
have to be called into existence to secure its collection, 
and machinery of an expensive and vexatious order. 
Before the money raised by a new tax can be got into the 
Exchequer and made of use to the public, a very large 
sum must be deducted for the cost of collection. Again, 
the friction and business disturbance caused by the intrusion 
of the Custom-house officer into an area which has been 
previously free from his visitations is always a serious 
matter. Importers and dealers who have been previously 
under no necessity to deal with Customs officials in carry- 
ing on their business naturally dislike and resent having 
to put a novel set of machinery in motion before they can 
call their goods their own. In a word, in no plane of life 
is it truer that new chains gall worse than old than in that 
of commerce and finance. Of course existing taxes 
cannot be raised indefinitely in amount, but when an 
existing tax can be raised, and is raised, the advantage 
is clear. ‘There is no increased cost of collection, and 
business is not disturbed. The next reason for abandon- 
ing the tax is that though its incidence is, in fact, 
very small on the consumer, whatever burden there is | 
falls, since it is placed on a prime necessity of life, 
most heavily on the poorest part of the community. 
The poorer a man is the more largely his diet con- 
sists of bread, and therefore the larger his propor- 
tion of contribution to a Bread tax. The agricultural 
labourer with only 12s. a week and a large family spends a 
far greater proportion of his wages on bread than does the 
artisan with £2 a week. Hence the incidence of the tax 
is apt to graduate in the wrong direction. We admit that 
the actual rise in bread is likely when things have settled 
down to be very small, owing to the process of spreading 
the tax by effecting little economies in ten or twelve 





aia 
finished article. Still, whatever incidence there is op the 
consumer, and some little incidence there is bound to be 
will fall where it is least desirable that it should fall. 

These are, in our opinion, strong fiscal reasons fop 
,abandoning the tax, if the money is not imperatiyely 

needed. The political reasons are equally strong. It jy 
clear, to begin with, that the Opposition mean to work the 
Corn-tax for all it is worth. They will use the cry of dear 
bread and the little loaf to prejudice the Unionist cause at 
all points. It is not to be supposed that a party whose 
leader attempted to make political capital out of the alleged 
“methods of barbarism’? employed in South Africa will 
be particularly scrupulous in its campaign against a 
Bread-tax. We are certain to see the tax represented ag 
an attempt to steal the poor man’s bread, and to plunge 
him into misery in order to save the pockets of the rich, 
As Mr. Balfour said in his speech, all the old stories of 
the cruelty and oppression wrought by a perfectly different 
tax—i.e., the old and really oppressive Corn-law—will be 
brought out to prejudice the renewed registration duty, Ti 
is all very well to say that these untrue accusations will be 
of no avail in face of British common-sense, but we know 
that a certain amount of the mud thrown will stick, 1]; 
would, of course, have been right and necessary to face this if 
the tax were imperatively needed. If it is not, it is surely 
not worth while to do so. It cannot be wise to let either the 
cause of the Union or of a sound and permanent settlement 
in South Africa be jeopardised even in the least degree by 
the ery of dear bread. Yet another political reason for 
withdrawing the tax is to be found in the false hopes 
that the tax has undoubtedly raised among the Protec. 
tionists and Fair-traders both at home and in the Colonies, 
They have come to regard the tax as the thin end of the 
wedge of Protection, and proclaim it as such with the 
utmost pertinacity and delight. But we know from the 
most solemn and explicit declarations of the Government 
that they had no Protectionist intentions whatever in pto- 
posing the tax, and that they proposed it for revenue pur- 
poses, and for revenue purposes alone. The Government, that 
is, in the debates in the House of Commons not only gave 
no support to the view that the tax was a first step towards 
Protection, but again and again repudiated the idea, and 
denounced it as grossly unfair. In spite of this, however, 
the Protectionists have insisted on regarding the tax as a 
triumph for themselves, and have let it be believed that at the 
coming Conference of Colonial Premiers the Corn-tax will 
be made the basis of an Imperial Zollverein,—a system of 
privilezed trade within the Empire. We do not doubt, of 
course, the sincerity of the Government in their repudiation 
of Protection, nor do we suppose that they would yield to 
proposals for destroying our Free-trade system, however 
much pressed upon them from outside. At the same time, 
the undeceiving even of self-deceived men is often a very 
dangerous and difficult task, and might cause very great 
embarrassment. But if the Corn-tax is withdrawn, that 
source of embarrassment will go too. No doubt the Pro- 
tectionists would be angry for a time, but they would have 
no real cause of grievance, and without an actual Corn-tax 
to build upon, their Protectionist sand-castles must soon 
crumble away. 

The Government, then, have a number of very strong 
reasons, economic and political, to induce them to with- 
draw the Corn-tax,—granted that the extra money it would 
yield is not now needed. Except on that assumption, in- 
deed, we should not think of urging the withdrawal of the 
tax. To withdraw it merely because of the clamour and 
opposition would no doubt be bad policy. There would, if 
the money were as much needed as before, be no sound 
sround for a change of policy, and the Government would 
be rightly open to the accusation of wobbling and not 
knowing their own minds. The coming of peace, however, 
with the consequence that money is not now so much 
needed, alters the whole situation, and gives, in our epinion, 
a complete justification for a withdrawal of the tax. Had 
the money been required the Government should have 
persevered with their proposals, however great the oppo- 
sition. If the money is not needed, they have not only a 
right, but are under an absolute necessity, to abandon 
whatever tax is most open to objection. Since that tax 





is the Corn-tax, the fact that it happens to have been 
opposed with special vehemence by the Opposition is not 
a circumstance which need, or ought to, be taken mto 





different places,—for example, in the transport of the corn, 
in the milling, in the baking, and in the distribution of the 


consideration. 
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THE TWO LIBERAL LEADERS. 


| 
| Was only a little less vague. 


He did not stoop to discuss 
the arrangements by which the Bill will do mischief, but 


HE recent speeches of Lord Rosebery to the National | affirmed that it would “put money into the hands of 
T Liberal Club, and of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- | sectarians,” meaning the Church of England, “ for clerical 
man to the electors of Darlington, deserve a little more | purposes,” which may mean the purchase of cassocks, or 


attention than they have received. 


The Liberals, it is | may mean the diffusion of belief in the Catechism. 


And 


evident, are greatly encouraged by the hope which now | lastly, there is the pacification of South Africa. Upon 
exists of the termination of the war. They believe, with | this Sir H. Campbeli- Bannerman’s opinion would 

| have been invaluable, for he declares that all his 
which never really attends to two things at one time, will | opinions about the war “have been justified by the 
|event;” but he refrained from giving any, lest perhaps 
he should inspire Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain with 


some reason, that as soon as it has terminated the country, 


begin to devote itself once more to internal questions, to 
taxation, to education, to the suffrage, to the long series of 
costly experiments usually described as philant hropic 
reforms. We rather distrust their forecasts, believing 
that in the present attitude of the great military Powers 
the country will see reason for increasing its insurances, 

rfecting its measures of defence, and trying if it cannot 
by far-sighted preparations strengthen its grip upon the 
endless populations whom it has fallen to its lot to govern, 
and, if possible, raise in the scale of humanity and happi- 
ness, Still, this is the belief of Liberals, whose permanent 
weight in the community should never be underrated, and 
so believing, they think that with internal questions 
occupying the general mind they have again a chance of 
obtaining office and political power. They are therefore 
most anxious, as their immediate cause of disunion is 
about to disappear, to emphasise their unity. ‘That is the 
real object of the two speeches we have mentioned, and it 


a wisdom they do not at present possess. Lord Rosebery, 
however, made more of the topic. He evidently regarded 


| it as one upon which the Liberal party might conduct a 


| nevertheless, they do not know. 
Liberal party, which about Christmas seemed to be united 





is well worth while, in view of the coming conflict, to study | 


them carefully, and detect, if possible, the methods by 
which the present leaders hope to secure a victory. Those 
methods are pretty plain, and, what is more important 
still, they are substantially in agreement. It is true 
that Lord Rosebery repeats in other and much more 
cautious words his faith in the necessity for “a 
clean slate,’ and that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
though he was so happy that the humorous side of his 
mind was much in evidence—he is a first-rate story-teller 
—could not refrain from a rather savage outburst of per- 
sonal petulance. He never can, having a curious Highland 
instinct that whenever his views are attacked, say upon 
the quantities of cordite needed for the defence of the 
country, his personal honour is in some way assailed. He 
accused Mr. Chamberlain of being a noisy bee who collects 
vitriol as well as honey—which is a funny contribution to 
natural history—and declared that in speaking of the 
“methods of barbarism” pursued in South Africa he 
meant to reflect not on the Army employed there, but on 
the Cabinet at home, which is much as if a prisoner at 
Bow Street when denouncing the “ brutality of the police” 
should affirm that he intended only to censure Mr. 
Ritchie. These things, however, are incidentals, the main 
purpose of both speeches being to point to the subjects 
that Liberals should take up. 

Of these the first is finance. Lord Rosebery, it is true, 
avoids details on that point, and is rather careful not to 
recommend economy in general; but he laughs like the 
rest of the world over the proposal to double the tax on 
cheques, and is solemn in his denunciation of the shilling 
Corn-duty as contrary to the principles of Free-trade. Sir 


H. Campbell-Bannerman, as becomes the representative | 


of the Radical wing, is a good deal more bitter, 
stating that general expenditure has been increased 
by £31,000,000 a year, and intimating that most 
of this has gone in “doles to the landlords and the 
parsons.” He declares that Mr. Chamberlain has spent 
£228,000,000, and that the capitalised value of a wasted 
£30,000,000 a year is twelve hundred millions, by which 
sum he suggested the credit of the country had been reduced, 
—a really delicious piece of exaggeration. One wonders if 
whenever Sir H.Campbell-Bannerman pays £300 a year for 
the “ jobbing” of a carriage and pair, he reflects that he is 
the poorer by £12,000. The second subject offered to the 
party is the Education Bill, which Lord Rosebery boldly 
aflirmed would “ deprive us of real and effective education, 
and sterilise education for generations to come.” 
Rosebery is a master of words, and can always when he 
pleases say something pungent, we can only imagine that 
he saw many Nonconformists among his audience, and 


successful struggle with their opponents,—whose policy, 
“Tf,” he said, “the 


on that subject, and which seemed to have attracted many 
adherents from other camps to their views on that subject, 
cannot make them prevail in the Parliamentary debates 
which must ensue on the pacification of South Africa, 


| then, again, I say that the Liberal party will have lost a 


great chance, or must have been deprived in some mysterious 
way of some vitalising principle.” 

Will this programme secure its two objects,—viz., to 
attract the country, and to rebind the shattered divisions of 
the Liberal army? We doubt it greatly. Neither of the 
speeches leaves the impression that the party has at last 


| found a great and original leader, and the proposals them- 














As Lord | 


selves will scarcely arouse enthusiasm or produce the 
much-desired unification. No doubt a proposal to reduce 
expenditure is often popular; but then expenditure upon 
what? It would very soon be found, were Liberals in 
office, that they could not recall the “doles” or reduce 
greatly the cost of turning South Africa into the most 
valuable of Colonies, and that for the rest the cause of 
increased expenditure was mainly the increase of popular 
demands, especially in the direction of education. There 
would remain the national defences, and upon these the 
country would watch economies in alarm, fearing they 
might be economies in payments for insurance, and the 
Liberal party itself would be rent by cleavages as deep 
as those which divide sane Imperialists from Little 
Englanders. You cannot either govern or protect a fourth 
of mankind with a corporal’s guard, and men like Mr. 
Asquith or Sir E. Grey or Sir H. Fowler would consider 
outlays which to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Labouchere seemed the wildest extravagance as only 
necessary, indeed inevitable, precautions. Liberals would 
split even in the Cabinet over the number of men needed, 
the number of the ships, and the amount of reserve muni- 
tions wanted to keep the country safe, and would divide 
even their own electors into two warring factions. As to 
the pacification of South Africa, we doubt if there are 
even two opinions, unless, indeed, it is upon the 
subject whether laws should be published in English 
and ‘I'aal, or in English only; while on education 
the Liberals misread the feeling of the masses as 
completely as they do upon the Temperance question. 
The clergy, and the clerically minded of all denomi- 
nations, care much probably about “sectarian” details, 
but the bedy of the people are anxious only that 
their children should “ have a chance” through effective 
education, and that it should be for themselves tolerably 
cheap. They will allow anything to be spent upon good 
schools, provided that they are good and that they are 
not themselves directly charged. Their real feeling, in 
fact, is that of the Jew tradesman who told Dr. Rogers 
that he wished his son to attend Bible classes, for he 
himself at home “could keep him a Jew.” Before Liberal 
leaders can create a majority they will, we think, have to 
make more attractive offers. 





THE FRENCH PREMIERSHIP. 


Premier, though M. Bourgeois has the best chance, 


if is not only uncertain who will be the next French 


never having studied the Bill, indulged himself and them | but uncertain whether any Premier will be able to retain 
m the gloomiest prophecy he could think of, a prophecy | power for six months. The recent elections gave a decided 
Which has this advantage, that only the next generation | majority for the Republic, but not for any particular 
can prove it to be futile. 





Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ! Government. M. 


Waldeck - Rousseau has _ resigned. 
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A new Cabinet must be formed; and while the 
Executive is allowed much more power in France 
than in England, it is much more difficult to make 
a strong Executive. The first, perhaps the greatest, 
difficulty is, it is true, partly accidental. The politicians 
are a little too equal. Nobody since the great war has 
risen to acknowledyed greatness in France, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who is now withdrawing, being the nearest 
approach to that much-needed character. While there are 
at least a dozen men whose selection for the Premiership 
would occasion little surprise, there is no one who is named 
by universal opinion, no one under whom all men of 
similar convictions would think it an honour to serve. 
Loyalty may not be dead in France, as is so often alleged, 
but reverence is certainly not the distinctive characteristic 
of her politicians. The President, therefore, has to choose a 
Premier as he best can, often by the help of unconstitutional 
advisers—namely, the Presidents of the Senate and the 
Chamber, who are not “responsible” for their advice—and 
then often finds that he has waked into inconvenient 
existence a hundred unsuspected jealousies. We have very 
little of this difficulty in England, though we have some; 
but then in England there is always a Parliamentary 
majority, which, though officially silent during an inter- 
regnum, in truth governs and regulates the whole situa- 
tion. In France there has been no majority in the 
English sense for the thirty years during which the 
present Constitution has proved workable. There have 
been only groups, which a Premicr must bind together as 
he best may, happy if the preponderant one does not 
consider any favour shown to another an intentional 
affront to itself. During a season of Republican alarm, 
caused originally by the Dreyfus case, and its consequence, 
the irritable temper of the Army, M. Waldeck-Rousseaun, 
being a man of determination as well as disinterestedness, 
has succeeded in making his troops keep step; but it is by 
no means certain that any other Premier will have a similar 
success. It is not even certain that the Deputies wish 
that any one should. ‘They are not afraid, there being a 
President and a bureaucracy, that the machine may go to 
pieces, and they like to realise their power, to feel that 
Ministers are only their agents, and to keep up a sort of 
rotation in office which clears the path for a multitude of 
ambitions. The most valid of social distinctions in France 
next to descent from a Crusader is to be able to write 
ancien Minisire on your visiting ecard, and the number of 
Deputies who believe that they are qualified, if justice 
were done them, to earn this distinction approaches the 
total number returned at the election. Every man has his 
own opinion, not only about affairs, but about his own 
relation to his confreres, and is prepared, if opportunity 
serves, to make that opinion painfully visible. 


It is most difficult to build a fortress out of sucha sand- 
heap, and the difliculty is increased by a peculiarity in the 
constituencies which must have its origin in the entire past 
iistory of France. The electors do not care particularly 
who the Ministers are. In England a change of Ministry 
isa sort of political cataclysm; every name in the new 
Cabinet is eagerly scanned, and occasionally, though rarely, 
a candidate who thinks he will be accepted finds himself 
thrust back by what is really an irresistible popular veto. 
In France the peasant thinks that M. Loubet governs, 
and approves M. Loubet. He hears that M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau is M. Loubet’s principal adviser, and if 
exceptionally intelligent, thinks that fact greatly to his 
eredit; but of the remainder of the Cabinet he very 
seldom knows even the names. They are to him simply 
“the gentlemen at Paris” who give orders, and for that 
purpose one will do just as well’as another. If the 
Chamber likes to keep them, well and good ; if it does not 
like, well and good also,—it has doubtless its reasons. The 
immense strength which in this country popular support 
lends to its favourites, or to men who have performed 
saecessful service, is in France almost entirely absent. 
The country has been accustomed for a thousand vears to 
ook for everything to the head of the State, and thoug 
he is now elective, and the substance of power is in its 
own hands, it continues to look to him. The idea of com- 
pelling the Assembly to keep particular Ministers in power 
never enters its head,—they were, their successors are, 
what does it all signify while the form of government and 
the person of the President are unchanged? The same 
indifference is observable in America, but it proceeds from 
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a different source, the electors being careless about 
Ministers because the President is by the Constitution also 
Premier, and the members of his Cabinet, whatever their 
influence, are legally nothing but his clerks. In France the 
Ministry form the true Executive, but the popular elanes 
falls always above them, upon their nominal chief, — 


And lastly, there is a source of weakness in the French 
Executive which in this country is never noticed at all, 
The Premiership is not the top rung of the ladder, not tha 
ultimate goal upon which the eyes of the strong are fixed. 
In Great Britain if a politician has risen to be Premier 
has secured a tolerably united Cabinet, and is fairly gure 
of a majority, he is content, his ambition is satisfied, he 
has attained the highest position it is for him possible to 
attain. It is no more open to him to be King than to be 
Pope or Mikado; he never even in day-dreams thinks of 
such advancement. He has only to defend his place, to 
persuade, or in rare cases to coerce, his colleagues, and to 
make his Administration as successful as he may,—if he 
can do anything great enough and beneficial enough to be 
admiringly recorded in history, then, indeed, as Horace 
says, he “strikes the stars with his sublime head.” The 
French Premier has one step more to ascend before he 
is at the top, and it is a step constitutionaily within his 
reach. If he is a strong man, or a vain man, or an 
ambitious man—and the French Premiers who have beer 
none of the three have not been numerous—he wishes to 
be President, to hold the King’s place, to leave a name in 
history ; and he knows that if he is in office when the election 
takes place, the lot will not fallon him. It is his temptation, 
therefore, more especially if he has acquired a great reputa- 
tion, to stand aside, to let other men incur the odium in- 
separable from a full performance of his great office, and 
to remain the great figure outside who cannot be forgotten, 
and who in office achieved so memorable a sucess. M, 
Waldeck-Rousseau is the most upright of men, and more 
disinterested than most of his rivais; but he is a human 
being, he has tasted of power, and we cannot but believe 
that the hope of the Presidency is at least one of the 
motives which dictate his otherwise inexplicable attitude. 
Doubtless he is tired; who would not be with the fatieue 
of three such years? Doubtless also he is annoyed to tind 
that so many of his colleagues will for one reason or 
another refuse to meet the new Parliament, and that he 
must risk the infinite vexations of choosing a new set. 
Still, tired men do in all departments of life a great deal 
of work. None of his colleagues are indispensable except 
M. Deleass¢, and M. Deleassé is willing to remain. And 
above all and before all, France, all France, bas called on 
him to continue governing. ‘To lay down power when one 
has just received a plébiscite by a vote of five to three is, 
to say the least of it, unusual, so unusual that we cannot 
think ourselves guilty of unfair suspiciousness when we 
suggest that, excellent as M. Waldeck- Rousseau is, one 
motive at least of the many which may have infiuenced his 
unusual conduct in resigning is hope that if he does not 
meet the new Assembly as Premier, it muy three years 
hence seat him in the Presidential chair. 





PROBLEM OF LORD PAUNCEFOTE'S 
SUCCESSOR. 

HE nation has suffered a real and great loss in the death 
of Lord Pauncefote. It is true that his retirement 
could not have been long delayed, but had he lived, as 
his friends hoped he would for many years to come, his 
experience of American public life, and sympathy with the 
American people and their statesmen, would have mace 
his influence and advice on this side of the Atlantic ot 
immense value. He could have been trusted to keep the 
Foreign Office straight on many points of doubt and difli- 
culty. It is not too much to of Lord Paunee- 
fote that he had a very great share in improving the 
relations between the two branches of the race. It is true, 
no doubt, that this improvement in the last resort rests on 
forces and tendencies far greater than the influence 
exercised by any one man or group of men, but he stimu- 
lated and accelerated the operation of those forces, whereas 
another and less wise and able man might have retarded 
them. Both nations, then, owe him a deep debt ol 
gratitude, and are right in honouring his memory. The 
American nation have conferred on his memory the sigual 
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EE 
honours of which we have been reading this week. The | 
British can best do their part and best show their appre- 
cjation of his services by appointing & successor who shall | 
be capable of carrymg on Lord Pauncefote’s work in Lord 
Pauncefote’s spirit. Phe best monument they can raise to 
his memory is to sce to it that his successor is worthy of | 
the office which he rendered so great an instrument for | 
good. | | 
Who should succeed Lord Pauncefote? Should the | 
post_ be filled by a trained diplomat chosen from the 
service, or should the choice fall on an outsider of tact 
and capacity ? As a rule we incline to. think that the 
great diplomatic posts are best filled by diplomatists. To 
hegin with, if that is not the rule it will be impossible to 
eo. good men to go into, and remain in, the Diplomatic 
Service. Again, under ordinary circumstances the trained 
diplomatists, in spite of certain limitations which neces- 
sarily go with the diplomatic tradition, make safer and 
better conduit-pipes through which the decisions of the 
Home Government can flow. They also not only do business 
with less friction, but they are better reporters as to public 
and State movements. But though the rule should be to 
use the trained diplomatists, we hold most emphatically 
that the Embassy at Washington should be the exception. 
It is our deliberate and firm conviction that to this great 
post should be appointed, not a member of the regular 
Diplomatic Service, but a man outside who is @ personage in 
English public life. The office is nominally that of an Am- 
bassador, but in reality it is something much more,—some- 
thing different inkind. Justas we can never consent to the 
notion of speaking of America as a foreign nation, or of 
Americans as foreigners—the British public long ago 
abandoned that idea, and when it thinks or speaks of 
foreigners never dreams of including any member of the 
English-speaking kin—so we cannot regard the British 
Embassy at Washington as an Embassy in foreign parts, 
or the American Embassy in London as a foreign Embassy. 
Those Embassies stand on a perfectly different footing | 
from ordinary Embassies, and their occupants must be 
selected on perfectly different lines and with perfectly 
different intentions. ‘The Americans have discovered most 
successfully the right type of man to send to us as | 
Ambassador. The moment the American Envoy lands | 
at Southampton he becomes «a great figure in English | 
public life, and the President and the State Depart- 
ment are always careful to send us of their best, 
and to choose a man able to fill the part assigned by 
the opinion of the nation to the Ambassador from the 
United States. We must reciprocate, and send an 
Englishman capable not merely of doing the regular work 
of an Ambassador, but of standing out in American public 
life as a great personage and a typical representative of 
his country. He must, that is, be a man capable of putting 
what is best and most worthy in our public life in touch 
With what is best and most worthyin America. The fulfilling 
of those functions will not in the least interfere with his 
necessary and important official work. Instead, they 
will facilitate it. Americans are by nature impatient of 
the old diplomatic forms and punetilios. They do not 
in the least object to state and ceremony and dignified 
utterance ; in fact, they attach a great deal of importance 
to them in their proper place; but when they are doing 
business, whether commercial or political, they like to 
adopt the sharper, plainer methods of business. They are 
fretted by the men who insist on all the old formulae of 
despatches and protocols. The American politician likes 
to settle things with as simplified a verbal or literary 
machinery as is consistent with plain and clean dealing. 
But granted that we ought to send to Washington a man 
who is a personage and capable of taking a great part in | 
American public life, from what particular section of our | 
public men should we select him? Our first choice | 
should, we think, be from among our prominent lawyers. | 
There has always been, and we hope always will be, a great 
deal of sympathy between British and American lawyers. 
They understand each other. They speak the same 
language not merely verbally but mentally. Both follow 
the same legal ideals, and both are affected by the same 
principles. The American lawyer who said with indig- | 
nation to the English barrister & propos of a foreign | 
work on English law, “ What business has a recap 
foreigner to lecture us about our common law?” was 
hot trying to be sympathetic. He spoke in the most | 











natural way possible of a legal fact. The common law of 
England, as Chiet Justice Marshall laid down, is not only 
part of the law of the United States, but is in effect part of 
the law of almost every State and Territory of the Union 
except Louisiana, and presumably New Mexico. Hence 
every English lawyer finds himself at home in America, and 
can understand what they are at in the Courts of Law. He 
may discover, it is true, a certain number of legal antediluvian 
monsters alive in the American Courts which have died 
out at home, but their images are still figured in our text- 
books, and it is a pleasure to meet them in real life. Lord 
Herschell always got on extremely well in America, and to 


| a great extent because he was a lawyer. Lord Pauncefote 


himself no doubt owed some of his original success to the 
fact that before he went to the Foreign Office he had 
been a Colonial Chief Justice. If, then, we could appoint 
some great English lawyer to the post, some Judge or ex- 
law officer or King’s Counsel of distinction, we do not 
doubt that the appointment would be a sound one. It is 
not our intention to suggest any names for the post, but 
we note that the Daily Express mentions the name of Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton. For ourselves, we will only say that if 
it should happen that the choice of the Government fell 
on him, it would be a matter of sincere congratulation. 
His relationship to Mr. Gladstone, his intimate knowledge 
of English public life and English public men of both 
parties, his interest in sports and pastimes on their best 
side, the helping hand he has always extended to worthy 
public movements, and the good spirits and good temper 
he universally displays, would render him an Ambassador 
of whom we should all feel proud. Mr. Roosevelt could 
hardly fail to find in him a man after his own heart, for 
he well carries out the ideals of the strenuous life. But 
we hold no brief for Mr. Lyttelton or for any other person, 
and if he had not already been mentioned we should not 
have named him. Besides, for all we know, the idea of 
quitting England may be entirely inconsistent with his 
aims and aspirations. 

If for any reason a lawyer of eminence is not obtain- 
able, we hold that an ex-Viceroy or ex-Governor would be 
a very suitable appointment. For example—we merely 
name him as an illustration—if he were at home and free, 
Lord Minto would be an excellent man to appoint. He 
has just the qualities which would give him influence in 
America. <A distinguished General or Admiral, granted he 
were not too old, would also make an excellent appointment. 
The only difficulty might be that in the case of an Admiral 
hg would probably find the United States Navy yards and 
squadrons too attractive, and might be drawn into neglecting 


| F . . : “a: . 
| his diplomatic duties by the more exciting topics of gunnery 


and armour-plating. It is interesting to speculate whether 
if the lawyers, the ex-Governors, and the class of persons 
from whom we choose Governors—i.e., Peers of distinction 
and capacity—could not at the moment produce a person 
suitable to fill the post, it would be possible to send a man 
of letters. Theoretically, and if the man of letters had 
sufficient private means, we see, of course, no objection, 
and from many points of view a distinguished man of 
letters would be acceptable in America. If we had a 
Macaulay among us, we should advocate his immediate 
departure for Washington. At present, however, we cannot 
say that any man among our men of letters who would be in 
the least likely to accept the post occurs to us as well fitted 
to fill it. Fortunately, however, the difficult and anxious 
task of selecting an Ambassador to succeed Lord Paunce- 
fote does not rest with us. Ours is the humbler and easier 
duty of pointing out for the consideration of the Foreign 
Ofiice, tirst the very strong grounds that exist for not appoint- 
ing a regular diplomatist, and next the conditions which we 
think should be taken into consideration in selecting a sue- 
cessor from outside. To recapitulate, we must have a man 
capable of taking a high place in American public life, and 
one who will be able to win and keep the respect and esteem 
of a nation which, though enthusiastic, is also critical in a 
high degree. It is easier to gain a reputation in America 
than to keep it, but the British Ambassador must bea 
man capable of doing both. 





CYNICISM IN POLITICS. 


scareely any adjective that seems, when 


"PNHERE is 


applied to 2 politician, to carry with it more popular 
condemnation than “ cynical 


” 


To call a man dishonest 
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or self-seeking is far less injurious. There is a lurking 
feeling in the minds of a great number of people that no 
man would trouble himself about politics unless he hoped 
to get something by it, and consequently that it is useless 
to expect perfect honesty from politicians. If they have 
the virtue at all, they must, it is felt, have it with a differ- 
ence. The political conscience, like the trade conscience, is 
governed by laws of its own. But cynicism is taken to 
imply the contemplation of dishonesty apart from the 
censure of it. The cynical statesman pierces through the 
pretences under which his contemporaries veil their faults, 
but his keenness of insight is unaccompanied by moral 
blame. What he sees gives him only amusement. He 
expected nothing else, and the fact that he has got nothing 
else excites at most a pleased appreciation of the 
accuracy of his forecast. It is the entire absence of any- 
thing like delusion that makes cynicism so generally dis- 
liked. Our neighbours’ sins are too like our own to make 
us anxious to subject them to microscopic investigation, 
and when we meet with a politician who derives positive 
pleasure from such a process, we set him down as worse 
than the actual sinners. 

This is not, however, an accurate diagnosis of the part 
that cynicism plays in politics. The intellectual pleasure 
which the cynic enjoys is really neither moral nor im- 
moral, it is purely intellectual. This does not mean that 
the cynic denies the existence of moral considerations, but 
simply that he puts them on one side. If challenged he 
would, it may be, condemn the subordination of public 
ends to private advancement as severely and as sincerely 
as any one. But this is not the aspect in which the 
question presents itself. Of the quality of the act considered 
in itself he takes no notice, and fixes his attention on the 
incongruity he discovers between the act and the preten- 
sions of the actor. He sees a colleague or an opponent 
deceiving others or himself, he compares his professions 
with his practice, and his sense of humour is aroused when 
he finds that the two have nothing in common. But this 
discovery does not affect his political conduct. If the man 
whose inconsistencies are thus evident to him is a friend, 
he does not refuse the offer of his services; if he is an 
opponent, he does not deny him the courtesies of political 
warfare. He only feels that he knows more about his 
contemporaries than the rest of the world know, and that 
this knowledge is pleasant after a fashion now and is 
likely to be useful hereafter. It may be objected that it 
is just this faculty of being amused by the faults of others 
that makes cynicism hateful. Yet in view of the part 
that a sense of incongruity plays in all humour, it 4s 
difficult to maintain this position. It is not im great 
crimes that cynicism finds occasion for its exercise; 
and when we have to do with lesser offences, per- 
haps only with weaknesses, it is rather matter for 
congratulation that there are people who can see the 
lighter side of them. We have to live among and 
with those who are constantly committing them, and if 
only the darker side presented itself life would be a harder 
business than it is. Cynicism is not Christian charity, 
but it is sometimes a good imitation of it. Ifa thing has 
two aspects, why may not we look by preference at one 
rather than at the other? And if the one at which we 
are naturally inclined to look happens to be the less grave 
of the two, how is the world any the worse ? 

We may go further, and claim for the cynical tempera- 
ment an element of positive usefulness in public life. For 
cynicism implies, among other things, a certain detach- 
ment, a certain faculty of looking all round a subject, and 
of getting underneath the conventions in which it is often 
wrapped up. The opposite of cynicism is uncritical 
enthusiasm, and of the two the latter does by far the 
more harm. The enthusiast has strength of will and 
fixedness of purpose. He gets a firm grasp of his subject, 
he despises obstacles, he makes straight for his end. But 
his knowledge of what that end is may be extremely im- 
perfect, and he may dress it up with a variety of attrac- 
tions which do not really belong to it. The result of 


this possibly is that he never realises what it is that 
he is working for, and dies in the conviction that he 
has served mankind when he has really harmed them. 
He has not, it is true, ever derived amusement from the 
fellies or inconsistencies of his friends; they have always 
been to him matters of grave disapproval and denuncia- 
won. 


But on the other hand, he has never come anywhere 


“aia 
near to understanding what he does not share, whereas th 
cynic, from the very fact that he has looked by choice : 
the less serious side of things, has learned tolerance a 
never dreams of repaying the enthusiast in his own pers 
On the contrary, he recognises that he can be useful, ang 
sometimes manages to make him so. He may even con 
vince him, if not that there are weak places in his pe 
enthusiasm, at least that the enthusiasms of others are not 
equally free from reproach. Who can say how many un- 
willing conversions may not have been effected by those 
illuminating little speeches in which Lord Salisbyy 
occasionally lays bare the weakness of much proposed 
legislation. The pleasure that the demonstration obviously 
gives its author does not in the least lessen its truth or jts 
value, and even among those whom it most irritates thera 
may be some who will never again yield quite the old 
reverence to the old idol. 


But cynicism, if it is to be of any service to the public 
should be kept for the most part locked up in the cynic’s own 
breast. ‘There it is of real service. It makes the politician 
more alive to the various aspects of the subjects that come 
before him, more able to see all sides of them at once, and 
more ready to reserve for practical uses the energy which 
enthusiasts waste upon theories that may “possibly 
have their application in another planet, but certainly 
not in this one. But if cynicism is paraded— 
if instead of being content to keep his amusement 
to himself the cynic determines to admit the world outside 
to a share in it, he will find that it is his worst enemy, 
Why is it that Sir John Gorst’s really admirable speeches 
on education produce no effect either in the House or in 
the country? It is because people, rightly or wrongly, 
have come to think that he makes a show of his curious 
indifference to everything but a good debating point, and 
is only anxious to display the contempt he entertains for 
the Bill which he is supposed to be defending. Sir 
John Gorst’s advocacy does good to no measure because 
it seems mainly designed to prove how very much better 
it might have been, and would have been, if the speaker 
had had a free hand. That is false cynicism, though, 
unfortunately, it is what nine people out of ten have 
in view when they denounce cynicism. If it is looked 
at more closely, it will be seen that while the true 
cynicism distrusts the remedies that are proposed, the 
false cynicism proclaims the need of remedies, but makes 
no attempt to supply them. Sir John Gorst’s speeches 
are a perfect encyclopedia of the shortcomings of our 
educational system, but they are nothing more. No Vice- 
President of the Council has stated more fully or more 
convincingly the defects of our elementary schools, but 
none has done less to make them good. His Genunciation 
of the pupil-teacher system on Monday was admirable, 
but we have heard it again and again without anything 
coming of it. Ministers cannot always have their own 
way, but if to be invariably overruled is no bar to their 
remaining in office, they may count upon never getting it 
at all. 








WHAT IS PEACE? 


HE value or inherent merit of terms is not a matter that 
seriously appeals to the populace. The great mass of 

men deal with words as with money. They demand an abso- 
lute exchange value in ideas, and are disappointed when they 
do not obtain it. We may imagine without too violent a 
distortion of probability that dictionaries were evolved for 
the purpose of quieting this ceaseless disappointment of the 
human race. Their secondary use as a “means of adjusting 
o1thography,” to use Dr. Johnson's somewhat contemptuous 
phrase, has supplanted this original purpose, to wit, the supply 
of absolute exchange values for terms of art and Nature. The 
meaner use arose in consequence of the practical exhaustion 
of the first function. The race has long since learnt and 
absorbed the approximate absolute values that convenience 
has given even to the most sacred and indeterminate ideas, 
and the adjustment of orthography has attained under 
ow modern system of education an importance that 
would have surprised Elizabethan stylists. “Words are 
wise men’s counters,” says Thomas Hobbes in his senten- 
tious way; “they do but reckon by them; but they are 
the money of fools, that value them by the authority of an 








Aristotle, a Cicero, or a Thomas, or any other doctor what- 
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soever, if but a man.” But the convenience, nay, the 
necessity itself, of such conventions is obvious. The skilled 
mechanic in the course of his trade must have an absolute 
yalue for the symbol =, and it is nothing to him that many a 
Greek geometrician broke his heart over the problem. x et the 
human race has in many ways been the loser by this convenient 
system of conventional values, as we realise when we suddenly 
turn round on lexicons and men asking, for instance, What is 





peace ? 

It is almost with irony, it is certainly with sadness, that 
such a question must be asked, for there are probably no two 
phrases in the history of words that have carried the same 
volume of insincerity as “the blessings uf peace” and “ the 
evils of war.” It is clearly a mere truism to assert that peace 


is not necessarily blessed, that war is not necessarily evil. To | 


contrast the two conditions involves very frequently an unsound 
position. This trick of false contrast has ever been a valuable 
asset in the treasuries of the despot and the demagogue; on 
the one hand the blessings of peace have been flaunted forth 
as the objects of an unnecessary war, and onthe other hand 
the evils of war have been virulently preached as the sanction 
of an intolerable peace. 

Peace cannot be satisfactorily defined, though it is most 


~ generally limited, by reference to war. The use of the term 
Db 


“peace” as opposed to “war” is entirely secondary in character, 
and gives us a popular definition of the latter without eluci- 
dating the former. But peace, if it be, as we hold, the goal at 
which all creation, consciously or unconsciously, aims, in spite 
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of and by means of the ceaseless warfare of Nature, must be 
capable of independent definition,—a definition based upon 
the experience of history rather than upon the terminology of | 
grammarians. We have said that peace is the goal at which 
all creation aims. It is also the reality and ultimate fact in | 
which all great nations have believed. The primary meaning 
of peace as used in the Old Testament is “wholeness” or 
“soundness.” If a nation is not sound at the core, is not a 
living and healthful entity, peace is not in possession. The 
Messianic Peace, whether we go for our examples to the New 
Testament or to the Old, draws a picture of far-off days 
upon this warring earth when all the nations shall have 
become one and all society shall have become pure. If 
the Hebrew genius believed, and believes, in a final and 
sublime Imperialism based upon social soundness, Rome had a 
faith scarcely less virile. Whether Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue 
referred to the Messiah or to Marcellus matters nothing for 
our purpose. This noble poem shows that the Roman 
mind looked before and after with straining vision for a golden 
age of universal peace. And Rome in a measure fulfilled her 
aspiration; for from the Dnieper to the Nile, from “the wall 
of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia to Mount 
Atlas and the Tropic of Cancer,” extended her peace. Nor 
did that aspiration fail with the virtual dissolution of the two- 
winged Empire. Dante in his “De Monarchia” looked for- 
ward to an age when the joint Peace of the Papacy and of 
Imperial Rome should lead humanity to the life everlasting 
through a region of temporal bliss. 





With peculiar and personal interest we turn from the dream 
of the Holy Roman Empire—the dream that one Emperor, 
illuminated by a ghostly Father at Rome, should so rule the 
world that there should be universal freedom and universal 
peace—to the evolution of the same aspiration in another and 
u colder race, At the very date when Dante Alighieri was 
pursuing his Imperial vision the Peace of Britain was taking 
tangible shape. There is a fascination, a passionate curiosity 
that cannot be denied, when we peer into the beginnings of 
great things. The coral-like slowness of growth, the fine dis- 
order of accretion, that distinguishes the development of 
English institutions is nowhere more noticeable than in the 
evolution of what we may call the Peace of Britain. We can 
trace it back to the very homesteads of the mountain and the 
weald, as some great river can be traced to the trickling 
streamlets of distant lands. On the Continent, after the 
dissolution of Charlemagne’s Empire, authority of a sort 
rapidly centralised once more. Not so in England. Here | 
probably as late as the Norman Conquest each household had | 
its individual “ Peace.” The Peace of the King was one thing, 
the Peace of the Lord of the Manor, the Peace of the Churches, | 
the Peace of the Sheriff, the Peace of the Homestead, were all 
quite other things: a multitude of jurisdictions imposed peace ! 
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in a multitude of areas in a multitude of ways. But inno 
area was peace a verbal contrast with war, that laudable trade 
of all laymen and some Bishops; it was once again the idea, 
dimly mirrored, it may be, in the minds of men, of wholeness 
and soundness within the area, w! atsoever its size might be 
Slowly the idea of a “general peace,” embracing the “ peace ” 
of the various customary jurisdictions, was evolved, and the 
“King’s Peace,” which ran, so to speak, along all highways, 
in the course of time coincided with this general peace. All 
jurisdictions, including that of the Churches, were gradually 
absorbed by the King’s Peace, which became, by the process 
of centuries, the Peace first of England, then of all the Isles, 
and, with the outward expansion of the race, of all the King’s 
dominions oversea. The movement of absorption, long since 
practically concluded in England—though our manorial Courts 
still possess a “ peace” that is not the King’s Peace—may be 
observed in active operation to-day in the Empire of India. 
It is a wonderful story; the growth of a peace that never con- 
trasted itself with war, but, unconsciously enough, was solely 
concerned with the wholeness and soundness of the society 
that it ruled, whether that society consisted merely of the 
inhabitants of an English Hundred, or of the innumerable 
millions that occupy the British Empire of to-day. 


If peace is defined as a state of human society where social 
and political forces are ceaselessly at work in all directions 
securing political and social fitness, extending the area of such 
fitness, and slowly absorbing, by conviction or by force, all 
contiguous retrograde or stationary jurisdictions, we are in 
the presence of the Imperial idea in its historical and its 
worthiest aspect. We are no longer hampered by Joseph 
Addison’s definition of peace, a definition redolent of the 
eighteenth century, as “respite from war”; nor shall we 
yearn with Dicaeopolis for the results of such a respite. 
The Messianic Peace, the Peace of Rome, the Peace of the 
Holy Roman Empire, the Peace of Britain, all present as 
their mutual ideal a very contrary pattern; a picture 
of continuous struggle, of ceaseless absorption, of the perpetual 
imposition of the golden yoke of law. History affirms with 
no uncertain voice that it was when the struggle ceased, when 
the tide of Empire flowed out again, when luxury and love of 
ease prevailed and social ties were loosened, that the reality 
of peace departed, and in vain the ruined lands— 

“ Groaned for the Roman legions here again, 
And Caesar’s Eagle.” 

A supreme inquisitiveness at times must fill the mind as to the 
destiny of the Peace of Britain. Will it succeed where Rome 
failed, or will it likewise become a failure and a warning on the 
unmapped way to the “ Dark Tower” of civilisation? The perils 
of egotism or of pessimism are involved in any answer. But 
there is one thing that can be said. Success or failure depends 
absolutely on the national conception of peace. The question, 
What is peace? must be answered. If peace means respite 
from war and struggle, the hearkening to those who ery peace 
where there is no peace; if it means that weakening of national 
character, that desire for luxury and ease, that love of expedi- 
ency which have always heralded the downfall of a great nation, 
then there can be no doubt as to our future. But if the Peace of 
Britain means the securing and the preservation of social and 
political fitness throughout the Empire at any cost, then we 
of this generation may live and die in the belief that England 
will exert the greatest influence yet exerted in the organisa- 
tion of human society. And so we plead for the extended 
study of history in our schools, for history, and history alone, 


' can teach us how to succeed where ancient nations failed. 





THE HORROR OF HOME. 


UDGING by a good deal of the conversation of the 
e present day, there are a large number of people who 
have a positive horror of home. This curious revulsion of 
feeling is taken by many persons as a sign of social 
deterioration. For our own part, we find it difficult to 


'take it quite seriously, or to see in it anything more 


than a passing whim. Nobody nowadays likes monotony. 
Change is what people desire, not, perhaps, any great 
change, but lots of small change, not necessarily for the 
better, but for its own sake. Now there is a great sameness 
about one’s own four walls, be they never so handsome. Weall 
feel at times an overpowering desire to look at something 
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else. We cannot change the patterns or the pictures on 
them every day, and ncither they nor the home furniture ever 
seem to alter in expression. Again, there is a terrible same- 
ness about one’s own cook. Experience enables us to foretell 
the taste of everything at home, from the soup to the savoury if 
we are rich, and from the mutton to the cheese if we are poor: 
whereas if we dine at a restaurant everything down to the 
salt is different, and the restaurant is refurnished daily with 
new faces. Then, again, the music and stir going on around 
one avoid the necessity for much conversation ; and conversa- 
tion in the home circle is sometimes difficult and sometimes 
dull. It does not do always just to say what one thinks, it 
is such bad practice for dining out; and this being the case, it 
is not easy sometimes to think what to say. Nowadays we 
get, socially speaking, tired of our friends, and even of our 
acjuaintance. We want them to pass continually before us 
like a street procession. Instead of that, they rather resemble 
a stage crowd and keep coming on again. There is a limit to 
those we know, a limit even to those we should like or should 
be likely to know even by sight, and at a restaurant this 
latter limit is disregarded. The barrier of good manners which 
forbids that those who are unacquainted with one another 
should speak is sufficient to protect our station or our dignity, 
but it is not a very high fence, and it is one which it is 
amusing to look over. How many lunches and teas and 
dinners are eaten every year in public places, and how does 
that number compare with those eaten in public twenty years 
ago? Now is the heyday of great hotels and restaurants, and 
of humble refreshment-rooms and tea-shops. Certainly the 
monotony of meals may he easily mitigated in London, but 
what about the country? In the country there are no 
restaurants. Unless we are very rich and our friends are very 
rich, unless, indeed, we belong entirely to the leisured classes, 
we cannot have a continual succession of visitors, because they 
are ut work during the week, and cannot come to us except 
from Saturday to Monday. 

So far, then, as meals are concerned, the disabilities of 
home are more pronounced in the country. <A provincial lady 
suggested the other day to the present writer that a system of 
itinerant cooks might provide a certain variety, an element of 
surprise, as it were,at each day's dinner. he circuit, of course, 
could not be very large; it would be bounded by similarity of 
income and size of household. Several difficulties, however, 
beside sameness of food might be overcome by some such 
experiment. Change would thus be provided for servants 
who object to the dulness of country life, and those who 


advertise “town and country’’ might be persuaded to put up | 


with an entirely rural existence. Any little discomforts 
arising from continual moving would be amply compensated 
by the increased matrimonial facilities offered by constant 
change of situation without detriment to characters. The 
double life becomes, no doubt, very necessary to those who 
lead it, and we heard the other day of a lady’s-maid who gave 
up her place because an invalid father and mother required 
her services. She was sad at leaving, fearing she might be 
obliged to pass the rest of her days with her family in the 
country, and never see London again in the season when the 
spring flowers begin to appear in the streets. Happily, how- 
ever, both father and mother recovered under her care, and after 
a month or two she wrote to her former mistress explaining 
that “having done up her parents,’ she “found that home 
was not for a permanence,’ and would like to return to 
service. 

Four or five years ago we used to hear a great deal 
about mothers and daughters and how it was that they did 
not get on. Just now that particular quarrel seems to have 
been made up. We do not know if all the disaffected 
daughters have left home, but anyhow the threatened revolu- 
tion in the family seems to have fizzled out. Perhaps there may 
be still some malcontents left in out-of-the-way places. If so, it 
might be advisable to try on a small scale a system of 
itinerant daughters. We remember to have been told quite 
lately of an only daughter who left a delicate mother because 
she could not stand living at home any longer. The lady 
promptly procured a niece to live with her who was also in 
danger of being worn out by her family. All three persons 
became very happy. They recovered “ nerve power,” as it is 


euled, in a wonderful degree; in plain language, they managed 
Te 


shift the friction, and sui¥ered no longer from the chafing 


| to bear up against very various privations. 

















effects of custom. Parents and children do heat 
times as wonderfully ill-assorted. The “old block” and the 
“chips” do not always resemble one another, metaphorically 
speaking. Perhaps with a little management things might be 
better arranged. Supposing, for instance, the philanthropic 
daughter of afashionable mother were to take her curates pe 
her poor people with her and establish herself with the 
philanthropic mother of a frivolous daughter, and vice-versi, 
The change might prove beneficial to both families. Tt 
might, but we do not know. Some shades of the same colour 
harmonise worse than any contrasts. Two sorts of frivolity 
do not always mingle easily, and different shades gf 
philanthropy are apt to “swear” horribly. Still, there is no 
knowing what people will put up with when once they aye 
abroad. The home-hater is generally pretty hardy and ready 
Living in ladies’ 
flats on a small allowance, getting up in the morning to cook 
your own breakfast and trim your own lamps, does not strike 
the outside observer as a pleasant change from a luxurions 
home, but it appears to be acceptable to those who are 
sufficiently tired of what they are accustomed to, 

But joking apart, is this new form of home-sickness q 
serious matady, or one likely to affect the general health of 
the community? We do not believe so for a moment, 
Household affection does not depend on a desire to eat in 
one’s own dining-room, and grown-up children do not like 
their parents any the less because the recrudescence of energy 
observable in all classes during the last twenty years has 
made them show a restless desire to lead their own lives, It 
is this new energy which is, as we believe, at the bottom of 
the increased appearance of frivolity, and of this lessening of 


| the love of home about which we hear so much in the present 


day. Worldly people are more actively worldly than ever 
they were, just as useful people are more actively useful, 
We used to hear of women who lay on a sofa and read novels 
all day. Now such women do something perhaps quite as 
useless, but at least less lazy. An increased love of society, 
an enormous widening of the area of what is called society, 
have no doubt augmented the amount of time which the average 
man and woman spend outside their own homes, but a love of 
social life is on the whole, we believe, beneficial. With the 
widening of social limits has come a strengthening of the 
power of social minorities. There are more pleasure-loving 
and more labour-loving people than ever there were in the social 
world, but it is the numbers, not the proportions, which have 
altered. Of course the love of society may become, in many cases 
it does become, synonymous with a love of frivolity, but there 
is no reason why it should. Frivolity is a dry-rot destroying 
every strong feeling, but it is hy no means the monopoly of 
those persons whom a social training enables to feel at home 
everywhere. The character of Rosamund Vincy was riddled 
with frivolity before she had left the seclusion of a middle- 
class country family. Take the class of people who live 
entirely at home, who may be said to have no social life beyond 
that of the publie-house. What is the result upon household 
affections? We should say it was very bad. The relation 
between husband and wife in the lower classes is notoriously 
unideal. They certainly love their children while they are 
young, but with a love which by no means always lasts. We 
should be greatly surprised if the most fashionable lady of 
our acquaintance were to tell us that she did not know her 
son's address, and that though both lived in London, she had 
made no effort for the past year or two to ascertain his welfare. 
Yet such indifference is common enough in families who by 
the misfortune of their circumstances have no society outside 
their homes. All who know the London poor agree as to the 
urgent necessity for making them desire a social life. Half 
the work of an East End clergyman consists in providing good 
amusements, in drawing people out of their own homes and 
getting them to take pleasure in social intercourse. There is 
no use in shutting people up in order to make them love each 


other. The affections which alone make home worth having 


| depend on character, not on confinement, and character 1s a 
| matter altogether outside and above small, or even great, 


changes in social custom. 
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_—_—— 
SETTLERS IN ENGLAND. 
HE Register of Cheap Land published weekly hy our 
contemporary, the County Gentleman, is a suggestive 
cheat. No la ind is ‘offered for which more than fifteen cuineas 
= acre is asked. and all below that price is inserted in the | 
Register free of eharge. We find in it all kinds of land, most 
of it of a very single character, with houses and buildings, 
offered at prices as lowas 15s. per acre, the cost of an estate in 
the Isle of Skye, w while plenty is available w ithin fifty miles of 
Tondon at from £6 10s, to £10 per acre. Land on the chalk 
hills, with water, houses, and roads, only four miles from ai | 
station, is going at £7 10s. per acre, freehold farms an hour 
from London at £5 an acre, and grassy hillside land on the 
Welsh mountains at £11 an acre, with woods and excellent | 
Fifty years ago, when a family found themselves | 


19e 
pasturage. ‘ 
com wtably short of income in England, they used to 


Jlow the hint given in Captain Marryat’s story, and become 
coalihien in Canada.” To-day they more commonly occupy a 
mall house in a suburb, The County Gentleman's Register | 
suggests that there is an alternative to Canada or Clapham. 
Even Scotland and Wales are more accessible than the Canadian | 
packwoods, and the difference in price between cheap cleared | 
land in our island and cleared land in a Colony does not | 
anoont 6 tox great deal when the expenses of getting to and | 

ocking the latter are reckoned in, 







It is open to any one with a little enterprise to become a 
“ settler in England, ” taking almost any of a score of counties, 
and to begin a healthy and happy life with far less discom- 
forts and natural obstacles to overcome than in a Colony, no 
physical sep mration from old ties, and with the advantages of 
a settled environment for the children. Weare not suggest- 
ing that any one should move from a little suburban villa and 


begin farming. Farming is a business which wants both 
knowledge and capital, though a little of the latter goes a loug 
way ifthere is plenty of the former. But let us take a family 
living ina cheap suburb with some £3,000 or £4,000 in all, 
giving them about £150 a year, augmented by small salaries 








made by elder brothers or sisters as clerks or teachers, or per- 
haps only by the pay earned by the father in some little post 
in a bank or office. The narrowness of the life possible must to 
many persons he intolerable, and to the children, except for the 
pe zasure Which ready access to the company of other children 
gives, quenene is absolutely without compensation, not even 
that ef health. Ii one of these families invested £1,000 in 
jw ioe with a house on it, at £7 per acre, they would to | 
start with have a home of their own, and one hundred and ; 
forty-two acres of land of their own, on which there is the ! 
ascertained possibility of raising enough food to provide all 
the necessaries of life except groceries and clothes, not for 
As our family are to be boné- 





one family, but for more. 
jide “settlers” only, with the advantage of colonising in 
zn old country, with a house ready made, roads ready made, 
wells dug, and — of a sort existing, we will suppose them 
to start modestly by endeavouring only to provide such part 
of their necessaries from the land as they can safely do while 
they “look wand” and take the measure of things. If there 
are growing boys and girls, they will at once find themselves 
fully and se oceupied, and taking their part in making 
the settlement a suecess. The house will not be like the 
little brick villa on the outskirts of Ealing or Tooting. 
Probably it will be in bad repair. The roofs may let in water, ; 
the paint be all shabby, the grates rusty, and the garden a } 
Only if they settled in Canada there would not 
hea house at all, and when made it would be about twice as 
uncomfortable and only made of wood. Of course they must 
not go to the carpenter and mason and get an “account ” sent 
in for fifty pounds. They might do the necessary repairs 
themselves, The art of laying both tiles and bricks can easily 
he learnt by watching the men at work in the next row of 
villas being built in the suburbs. They do not lay bricks 
80 fast as to dazzle the eye. It is not a difficult art, and 
half an hour goes a long wi iy if people care to see and learn. 
The helplessness of ordinary Englishmen is never more 
notable than when confronted with house repairs. The writer 
has seen gentlemen paint their greenhouses, and ladies paint 
their : doors and mantelpieces. But he believes no one ever 
Saw a gentleman. or person outside the workman class, even 
thinking of laying a brick, or putting ona tile, Jobs done by 


wilderness, 








the least skilled of labourers. Neither do they ever know how 
to thateh, which on one farm in the writer’s knowledge every 


' labourer is expected to be able to do ina rough-and-ready way. 


If our settlers will buy a barrel or two of paint and Stockholm 
tar, they can soon make things neat outside. As for repairs, 
let them go to the nearest brickyard, buy a couple of hundred 
tiles and a thousand bricks, hire a eart to take them home in, 
mix a stone or two of mortar or Portland cement, and they 
can patch up the roof, mend garden walls, and have no bills, 


| which, except for ironwork, they have no business to incur. Car- 


pentering of asort any one can do. Practice will soon make it 
of a superior sort. But that must not be expected at first. 


| Most that needs doing yields so quickly to mere energy that 


ina month tne house and garden will be putting on anew 
aspect. The garden will he the first productive work under- 
taken, and one in which the whole family can do something. 
| If the garden covers half an acre, it will be as much as can 
be managed the first year. But meantime there are the 
other hundred and forty-one and a half acres of land, re- 
ceived in some sort of order from the seller. It may be 
nearly all grass land, in which case the new owner is lucky. 
But there is certain to he a cultivated field or two, and it 
is far more probable that half or three-quarters is or has been 
cultivated. This means furming, which is just what our 
settlers are not to do yet. Still, the land must not be allowed 


; to go back into weeds, or it will be an endless job to clear it. 


It will be best to sow this down at once with temporary grass 
of some of the many kinds now supplied to suit all soils. 
This would have to be taken as part of the cost of purchase, 
for it is almost indispensable. The money will come back by 
selling the hay and letting off the pasturage later, and mean- 
while ¢éme is gained. The grass-sown fields are paying their 
way and taking no time, money, or labour, and the settlers can 
devote their energies to the garden, to planting the fruit-trees, 
and to forming the nucleus of a stock of animals. Milk, eggs, 
poultry, rabbits, honey, pork, and bacon they ean have if they 
choose without paying for anything but what the land they 


| own will give them without tillage, except the barley for the 


mM 


fowls and pigs. This they must purchase, but barley and 
barley-meal, made from the inferior kinds not “bright” 
enough for malt, is very cheap. Cobbett reckoned that 
eightgen quarters of barley were needed to produce the seven 
hundred and thirty pounds of pork and bacon which he ex- 
pected a family to eat, — grinding barley is now below 21s. per 
guarter, just two-thirds of the price when Cobbett wrote. 

tt is not suggested that as yet they shall keep either a horse 
oracow. They can do that later when they have learnt to 
manage humbler stock. A couple of milk goats, which can be 
tethered and give no trouble, can be had for about one twelfth 
of the price of a cow. They are so hardy that they never 
seem sick or sorry, and they will thrive on rough grass, 
trimmings cut from the hedges, potato peelings, or almost any- 
thing vegetable moister than sawdust, and will give about a 
couple of quarts of milk a day each,—excellent milk, with no 
goaty flavour, and particularly good for children. Goat’s milk 
never gives tuberculosis. Poultry, well managed, always answer 
for domestic purposes, and the modern plan of keeping movable 
fowlhouses, which are wheeled into the fields, where the fowls 
pick up much food early in the morning, is wholesome and 
economical. There is no reason why part of the worst grass- 
land should not be fenced in for a rabbit farm. Rabbits are 
useful animals in their place. But care would have to be 
taken that the fencing was inexpensive, or a loss might ensue. 
Hutch rabbits are better to eat, larger, and easily managed. 
They can be fed almost entirely on “ weeds,” and should form 
part of the small stock of the colony. A few hives of bees 
will go a long way to make the breakfast and tea table a 
suceess. Honey is the only ready-made preserve, the 
wholesomest, and the best. In the days when sugar was 
unknown in England (not so many centuries ago), it was the 
only sweet stuff available, and the number of barrels put 
away for winter use was duly noted in the accounts of the 
King’s kitchen. Now, with cheap sugar, its importance is 
forgotten. But this must not happen in our settlement, 
if they are going to work on the right lines. They will 
have to buy tea, coffee, soap (in Germany it would he 
made in the house), salt, paraffin, and coal. If they have 


not when making their selection of the land bought some with 
rough wood, fir, or ash and hazel coppice on it, they will have 
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to buy “kindling wood” too. Ié is a great advantage to have 
a few acres of coppice on the ground. It comes in usefully 
every week. Let them plant willows quickly. They will 
grow fast and grow everywhere, and are most handy for 
hurdle-making, stakes, and a multitude of other things. 
Butchers’ meat we propose that they shall always buy ; butter, 
cheese, and flour, too, at the outset. They need not be 
teetotalers. If there is an orchard they can learn to make 
cyder, and home-brewed beer can once more be made on pay- 
ment of a small license, and a set of brewing utensils is cheap. 

‘As there will be more spare time than can be filled, the 
natural sequel is to clean, plough, and sow a few acres of land. 
The grass can be “ fed off” first, and that will manure it. This 
is a great step, for it means agriculture, in a small way, not 
for sale, but for supply. The sale from surplus products is 
certain to come later. A horse must be borrowed anda plough 
and harrow bought, possibly a drill, all of which can be bought 
for next to nothing at farm sales. The yield of wheat and 
barley will soon overtake the flour and barley-meal bill. In 
other words, the Jand will now give all the bread, bacon, pork, 
and beer, in addition to what has been mentioned above, 
and cover the malt expenditure. The whole remainder of 
the land is available to “play with.” What use it is 
put to will depend on the taste of the owner. But in any 
case it is his own. He can carry a gun over it, plant trees, 
rear pedigree stock in a modest way, be out of doors all day, 
and see his children healthy and happy and leading a natural 
life. ; 

Of course, none of these things can be done by idle 
less people. The villa for them, not the land. 
people naturally extravagant will make nothing of the English 
settler’s life. They will always be buying things which they 
ought either to grow or make, or do without. If, however, a 
family are healthy and not idle, and willing not merely to 
work but to “rough it” and deny themselves expensive luxuries, 
they can, we believe, do as well here as in the Colonies. But, 
above all, they must not attempt to be farmers. That way 
ruin lies. They must merely essay to live by the land and on 
it, not to sell or speculate in its products. Their land must 
be treated as an enlarged garden for home consumption, never 
as a commercial farm. 


or feck- 
Again, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eras 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC SHIPPING COMBINATION 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] E 
Srr,—If the brief summary cabled from London be an 
accurate indication of public opinion, Englishmen are quite 
unnecessarily alarmed by the North Atlantic Shipping Com- 
To induce English owners to sell their fleets the 
Some of 


bination. 
buyers must have paid more than market value. 
these steamships are already antiquated, others will probably 
a few years hence have become obsolete, and there is no 
reason why English and Scotch builders should not construct 
new vessels capzble of successfully competing for a fair share 
of the Transatlantic carrying trade. Americans work for 
dividends, not for glory, and while it is doubtless true that 
in some branches of machine and tool manufacture there 
are firms who can (in consequence of their larger output, 
minute subdivision of labour, and freer and more intelligent use 
of labour-saving machinery) undersell British manufacturers, 
there is no evidence that in building, equipping, and running 
ocean steamers Americans can do anything that Scotchmen 
and Englishmen cannot do as well, or even better, if they 
bring the same singleness of purpose to the work. At 
present the stream of prosperity is running deep and 
strong here. Some of the causes of this abnormal activity 
are ephemeral and are not likely to recur. The foolish 
strike of English engineers a few years since gave American 
manufacturers an opportunity which they were not slow 
to seize. The South African War has transferred millions of 
3ritish capital to American pockets, and for a generation the 
United States have enjoyed a unique combination of favour- 
able conditions for building up a great agricultural and indus- 
trial nation,—first, for a time limitless virgin soil; second, a 
sparse population; and third, a temperate climate in which 
white men can work strenuously and continuously for years, 
and what is perbaps their largest asset, the cultivated energy 








—— 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. But all free Government arable 
land is practically exhausted, and already many of the usual 
results of great prosperity are apparent in the changed habits 
of the people. During the last twenty-five years I have seen 
Americans in periods of prosperity and adversity, and while 
one can have no other feeling (as a spectator) than admiration 
for their matchless courage, one knows that their incurable 
optimism will carry them too far, and produce a reaction ang 
profound commercial depression sooner or later. At present 
no enterprise is too vast for an American syndicate to under. 
take with a light heart. Already skilled labourers have, for 
the most part, a nine-hour day, and are demanding a further 
reduction of hours. The Saturday half-holiday (unknown a 
quarter of a century ago) is almost universalnow. N ewspapers 
are giving more pages to polo, baseball, football, golf, boating 
and tennis than they gave columns ten years ago, and it is obvious 
that the younger men are not prepared to work as hard as their 
fathers did. Then a man was willing to work and die; there were 
no half-timers and no loafers. Such was the keen and absorbing 
anxiety to acquire wealth that amongst whole classes of acs 
amusement was almost a lost art. Though ethically deplorable, 
the result from a purely economic point of view was excellent; 
but in the nature of things this could not be permanent. The 
advice to Englishmen to wake up was excellent, but there js 
no necessity to wake up ina fright. If our younger captains 
of industry shake off the paralysing influence of the feudal 
fallacy that “trade is not of first-rate importance in the 
aifairs of men,” and keep a cool head, a clear brain, and give 
their first and best thoughts to work and regard sport asa 
means to an end, not an end in itself, they will maintain 
the great position won by the industry of their ancestors, 
In this crusade against the sale of our American liners both 
writers and speakers appear to have lost all sense of propor. 
tion. Americans are merely beginning to do what English. 
men have done for half a century,—namely, to invest their 
surplus capital in other countries. The real struggle for 
existence in the future will not be, I venture to think, on 
the Atlantic but on the Pacific; not between the United 
States and England but between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Slay. It is impossible within the narrow limits. of a letter, 
even in brief outline, to enumerate the facts which suggest 
that our danger in the future is in the Far Kast, not in the 
West.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HK. G. Crew. 
63 Crauyord Street, Humbolt Avenue, Boston, U.S.A. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—Yielding to no one in my admiration for what I believe 
is the most impartially and ably conducted paper in Britain, 
I yet feel exceedingly troubled at the tone of your leading 
article in the Spectator of May 24th as far as it deals with the 
Morgan “Combine.” There is not a shipowner in this 
country who does not recognise the source of that utterly 
absurd rumour,—‘.e., that Germany is fomenting British dis- 
trust of American methods of dealing with our oversea- 
borne commerce. Indeed, the absurdity of the Times's sugges: 
tion should have been palpable to any thinking man having 
the slightest acquaintance with the subject. Germany would 
no doubt do anything to get the sea commerce of this country 
into her own hands,—and so would America. And it is not 
fitting that Britain should be dependent upon any nation, even 
America, for leave to live, as she must be if foreign capitalists 
control our oversea trade. Sir, I know your ardent 
Free-trade principles and honour them, but I yearn to 
know also how we are to continue the present condition 
of things,—with our imports double our exports, with 
markets for our manufactures sealed against us everywhere 
(but especially in America), and every foreign manufacturer 
given preferential rates to come into this country and compete 
with our trebly handicapped employers of labour. At present 
surplus manufactured goods from America are being sold in 
Britain at less than cost of production. When the Morgan 
Combine is an accomplished fact, the cost of freight will also 
be deducted until, as in the Welsh tinplate industry, manu- 
facturers here are utterly ruined, and then our consumers will 
have to pay American prices. I wish with all my soul thatour 
rulers would have the courage to impose an import duty upon 
all manufactured imports of foreign origin equal to the duties 
levied upon our goods in the various countries. Let them 
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Jeave raw materials alone, and we should soon see 2 radical 
improvement.—I am, Sir, &e., pe Burrzs. 
[We do not want to see England deprived of her carrying 
trade any more than Mr. Bullen does, for we regard our 
position on the sea as a priceless heritage. Again, we have no 
special liking for Trusts, but as Free-traders regard them as 
very unde . bmn 
We refuse, however, to get into a state of wild excitement 


because American capitalists are anxious to have a share in 
the profits of the Atlantic transport trade, and in order to 
obtain that share are willing to pay fancy prices. The premiums 


paid to the White Star shareholders will not be put into a | 
, but will in the long run help the British side in the | 


stockin 

oreat international trade competition. Speaking generally, 
‘American co-operation in the Atlantic trade will involve no 
economic loss, and may some day prove a political benefit of no 
small importance. It is capable of acting as a war insurance. 
The notion that our trade can be benefited by a general tariff 
witha Protective intention is, we ean assure Mr. Bullen, a pure 
delusion. That we must raise some part of our Revenue by 
Customs dues we admit; but it is impossible to make trade 
flourish by trying to make people sell but not buy, which is 
the Protectionist’s strange ideal. He who sells must buy, as 
America is finding. Mr. Morgan may not consciously realise 
the fact, but one of the things which is forcing him to invest 


money not very remuneratively here is the United States 
M4 | 


tariff—Ep. Spectator. ] 

[To THE Epiron ov THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr.—In the various discussions of this subject in the Press, 
T have not seen the fact mentioned that about sixty years ago, 
and earlier, the carrying of passengers and freight across the 
Atlantic was mainly in the hands of the Americans,—and I 
think Iam right in saying that the American Packet of those 


course lost to the Americans by the introduction of steam 
vessels, which could be Iuilt much cheaper on this side than 
in America. That the Americans should desire to recapture 
their lost trade is not to be wondered at; whether they will 
succeed at this time is another matter.—I am, Sir, X&c., 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





HOW THE GERMAN EMPEROR MIGHT WIN 
AMERICA. 
(To TuE Eprron OF THE “ SrECTATOR."] 
Srr,—Your knowledge of America is so uncommonly wide 


and sound that I should like to suggest a slight modification ; 


in the article published in the Spectator of May 24th about 
the German Emperor's policy towards the United States. 
Your main point, that as the aggressive upholder of the most 
arbitrary ‘form of government he can never have the confi- 
dence of our people, is entirely true. It is a detail about his 
brother's trip to America that is hardly accurate. You would 
scarcely have found any man of average intelligence, lawyer, 
business man, car-driver, or even street-sweeper, who believed 
that Prince Henry was having “a good time.’ The almost 
universal view was that he was bored. Stories and jests to 
illustrate that view were thick. It was supposed to be only a 
step better than representing lis brother at funerals, It was 
known that he saw almost nothing of real American life. It 
was a monotonous and erowded series of functions and the 
“Wacht am Rhein.” We rather liked the man, but were 
amused by the futility of the visit even more than we should 
have been had it accomplished so reasonable an end as 
furnishing pleasure to a Prince.—I am, Sir, &e., 
AN AMERICAN. 

[Wehavenodonbi that our correspondent is right in his corree- 
tion in regard to the comparatively small number of Americans 
who aetzally saw Prince Henry and watched his struggles in 
the deep of receptions, excursions, and alarums. We were 
thinking rather of the vast majority of Americans who only 
followed his doings in the Press. Princely junketings always 
sound so much more lively and amusing in the newspapers 
than they are in reality.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PASTORIUS, NOT FREDERICK, THE IDEAL 
GERMAN. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Smr,—In 1895 I called on the German Ambassador in 


sirable products of the American commercialsystem. | 


stantially as follows :—‘“ The French have made us a magnifi- 
| cent present, ‘Liberty Enlightening the World,’ which has 
heen placed at the entrance of New York Harbour. It would 
be a graceful act for your Emperor to give us an equally 
majestic statue—a replica of the ‘Germania,’ the ‘ Wacht am 
Rhein ’"—in recognition of the fact that thousands of Germans 
have found in these United States, not only happy homes, but 
health and opportunities to develop their best characteristics, 
And then, too, the reflex influence of their prosperity and the 
development of their freedom-loving nature have been most 
beneficial to their native land. Let this memorial—this 
Denkmal—hbe placed in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
on ground once owned by the first German settler in 
America; the land, namely, of Francis Daniel Pastorius, whose 
arrival on October 5rd, 1683, is annually celebrated by Germans 
from Maine to California.” The Chancellor replied, “Do you 
know, Mr. Smith, what you are asking for? Do you know 
how many tons of bronze there is in that statue of the 
‘Germania’ ?”—* No, and that isno matter. You have plenty 
of cannon taken in battle.’ All the same, we have not been 
offered a memorial of this peace-loving German from the 
| Palatinate; this Quaker, who was the first to pen a formal 

ecclesiastical protest against slavery; this poet, teacher, and 
| erudite man, who with twelve other Germans and Hollanders 
| founded “the German Town near Philadelphia” ;:— 


“Those who wend from clime to clime 
Leave fossil footsteps on the mud of time: 

Names of loved homes! the new receive the same, 

And so we know from whence and when they came.” 
Pastorius was the agent of the Frankfort Land Company that 
took up a large tract from Penn to resell to German immigrants, 
and hence we have “ Frankford” (on the New York branch of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad) also near Philadelphia. Pastorius 
came from near Mannheim, and “ Manheim Street” in the 


: * | Garm: Watt ig < « — 7 3 ] ok-—peac 9 
days had a great reputation on the sea. The business was of | German Town is a name—a footstep, so to speak—resonant 


eae . P ‘ * 
'of Pastorius. Again, the charming dell through which a 


bounding little stream finds its way into the Wissahicken 
answers to the name of Cresheim, reminding one for ever that 
Pastorius came from near the home of the Crees, Cresheim to 
wit. It would be much more consistent with the fitness of 
things if the German Emperor would give a Denkmal of this 
man of peace, this man who made the proto-protest against 
slavery, this learned poet, vineyardist, teacher, and lover of his 








Washington, but he being out, I spoke to the Chancellor sub- 


kind (whose motto was “ Vinum, Linum et Textrinum”), 
than a statue of a man whose character and deeds are not 
venerated by Americans. Frederick may be a man after 
William’s own heart; probably he is; but William’s man is 
not the American’s ideal of what is best and noblest in the 
German character.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Moseley, Birmingham, England. Horace J. SM1TH 
(of Germantown). 





COLONIAL TROOPS CLUB. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Though unwilling to take up your valuable space by any 
words of mine, I am desirous of enlisting your sympathy in a 
club that is being organised for Colonial troopers. At the 
time of the Jubilee Colonial soldiers landed upon our skores 
to take part in the Imperial pageant through London, and 
this year, for obvious reasons, many more Colonial soldiers 
are arriving to share in the triumph of our King and of our 
Empire. During the Jubilee of 1897 the Colonial soldiers 
who came to take part in the procession were welcomed and 
cared for, but there was one want, and that want was put 
into words by one of the soldiers themselves: “ Everybody 
is very good to us; they feed us, they give us drinks, they 
entertain us; but there isn’t a place where we can sit down 
quietly for half-an-hour to have w chat or write a letter.” 
There literally was not a house in all our vast London which 
they could treat in any sense as home. It was given to a 
woman to note this deficiency and with more than womanly 
energy to set about to remedy it. Miss Violet Brooke-Hunt 
undertook the task of providing a club for the Colonial 
troopers during the Coronation-time. With characteristic 
promptness she laid her plan before the Colonial Secretary 
and the Secretary for War, and received the immediate and 
warm support of both Ministers and the Departments they 
represent. Having ascertained that her plan was regarded 
with favour in high quarters, she proceeded to collect a body of 
co-workers and to secure premises suitable to the scheme. 
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The old Empress Club in Dovor Street, recently vacated by 
its ladies in favour of a newer building next door, was selected 
and settled upon. Then came the question of finance. Miss 
Brooke-Hunt enlisted the services of Mr. Parker-Smith, M.P., 
and myself as treasurers, and we quickly interested our friends 
in the scheme, and induced them to subscribe the necessary 
wherewithal. A committee keen for work was enrolled, and 
Mr. Mareus Hill-Trevor volunteered his help as secretary. 
With the Prince of Wales as president, Lord Roberts as vice- 
president, and General Eaton as chairman the work was sure 
to be carried through with suecess. Money was given by 
many with generosity, and gifts in kind, such as furniture, 
wall-papers, pictures, billiard tables, soda-water, wine, beer, 
cigarettes, and provisions, were made. The Colonial Office 
gave £500, and the War Office provided beds and bedding. 
Fifty beds will be available each night for men on pass, and 
Miss Brooke-Hunt has promised to act in the capacity of lady- 
superintendent of the club. Everything has been done to 
make the club home-like and comfortable, the membership is 
free, the restaurant arrangements are well planned, and break- 
fasts, luncheons, and suppers will be served daily at very 
reasonable rates. Concerts have been organised for Sunday 
evenings throughout the time that the Colonial troopers will 
be in England, and many artists, including Mrs. Kendal and 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, have come forward to offer their services. 
The club will form a convenient meeting ground for the 
Agents-General and the men of the Colonies they represent. 
Mr. Chamberlain has promised to open the club formally on 
Friday, June 6th. We look forward to the advent of the 
Colonial troopers for whom it is prepared, and shall be well 
recompensed if they are able to take back with them to their 
distant oversea homes kindly recollections of pleasant days 
spent in the heart of the Empire on the occasion of the 
crowning of H.M. King Edward VII.—I an, Sir, &e., 
ArTHUR Brircu. 


| We heartily congratulate Sir Arthur Birch and his col- 
leagues on their patriotism and good sense in establishing the 
Colonial Troops Club, which cannot fail to be a great boon to 
the troopers. However full of energy and “ go” a man may be, 
he cannot be “doing London” all day. The club, we have no 
doubt, will double the pleasure of their visit to the troopers, 
and when they are again scattered throughout the Empire 
they will often look back with pleasure and interest to their 
quarters in Dover Street. That will be a pleasant reflection to 
all who have helped to found and maintain the club.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





OPEN SPACES FOR THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SrrctaTor.”] 
Str,--While congratulating you upon the result of your 
advocacy of the use of Richmond Park for the training of 
Volunteers, I should like to call attention to the fact that 
such open spaces, while useful up to a certain point, are not 
the most essential item for the proper training of an army for 
home defence. Lord Stanley in his reply in the House of 
Commons speaks as if they were; but if an enemy were to land 
in this country, we should not invite him to come out to 
battle in the open spaces and waste places of the land, either 
at Aldershot or Salisbury Plain, but he would have to be met 
by hedgerow fighting in enclosed country. Anarmy for home 
defence cannot be called properly trained until it has had such 
experience of this mode of fighting that even the youngest 
lieutenant or corporal has no hesitation, when placed in any 
field, in deciding at which hedge he ought to fight or where it 
is desirable to make gaps for lateral communication, and in 
front and rear, for attack and retreat. This cannot be 
attained by training our troops only in the open, or at all 
until the Government acquire the same rights of mancwuvring 
over private property as are enjoyed by the armies of our 
great military neighbours. I should like to add that in my 
opinion the army told off for the defence of London has not 
been properly trained for that purpose until it has manwuvred 
over the country between that city and every probable landing 
place for an invader, and is well acquainted with the defensive 
positions and the lines of communication which are available, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, 








—__.., 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
[To THE Ep1TOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—On the question of the fixing of a definite period at tha 
end of which representative government should be established 
in South Africa, the follow ¢g quotation from Mr, John 
Morley’s “ Oliver Cromwell” seems pertinent :— 

“The dato fixed for the expiry of the Parliament was three 
years off. ‘The time was too long for effective concentration and 
too short for the institution of a great scheme of comprehensiys 
; reform. <A provisional government working within the limits o¢ 
| a fixed period inevitably works at a heavy disadvantage, Byepy. 
thing is expected from it, yet its authority is impaired. Anxiety 
to secure the future blunts attention to the urgencies of th), 
present. Men with a turn for corruption seek to make hay while 
the sun shines. Parties are shifting and unstable. The host of 
men who are restless without knowing what it is that they want 
are never so dangerous. A governing body in such a situation 
was certain to be unpopular.”—(p. 346.) 





—I am, Sir, &c., 8. WELLINGTOy, 


Liseard. 





THE BOERS ON PAROLE. 
{To THE EprTor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTAToR.’’] 

Srr,—lI saw in the issue of the Spectator for January 25ih an 
account of the Boer camp in Umballa. I think it may ther. 
fore interest your readers to hear something about the men 
who have taken their “parole,” and have been sent to kill 
stations. One cannot but feel sorry for those of their comrades 
who have chosen to remain in the plains, many of them from 
a strangely distorted idea that in giving their word of honour 
they set more English soldiers free to fight in South Africa, 
From this it may be gathered that those of them who are 
enjoying the cool hill breezes belong to the less rabid or more 
enlightened type, and having realised the strength of Great 
Britain, have no better desire than for peace to be declared, [| 
had an interesting talk with a young fellow the other day who 
had been a shopman in Johannesburg. Asked how old he 
was when he first learnt to shoot, he replied: “ Vater give me 
rifle when me eight nine year old; I fight in two Kaffir wars 
when me sixteen.” He then told me that the Kaflirs were 
very slippery foes, and that for days you would never see your 
man, and yet be shot at from behind every bit of cover, I 
could only think of the similar remarks we could make about 
the Boers. This lad of twenty-one had been twice com- 
mandeered in the present war, and had taken part at Lady. 
smith, Colenso, and Spion Kop, where he was wounded, He 
told me that when Cronje surrendered he fully believed the 
war over, as all the burghers wished to return to their farms, 
and when Lord Roberts entered Pretoria the more enlightened 
Boers rezlised that there was no more hope of a successful 
issue for their side, or, as he graphically expressed it, of 
“sticking it.’ He spoke bitterly of President Kriiger as 
having gone off with all the public money, and appeared to 
share the wish for peace which seems so general amongst the 
Boers now, and which, indeed, one does not wonder at on stop- 
ping to consider for a moment what their losses have been. 
This one man had lost two uncles and a brother, and his 
father is a prisoner in Bermuda; and one cannot help noticing 
how many of our prisoners are in deep mourning. In 
Dagshai, from where I write, we have three hundred and 
fifty Transvaalers and Germans, varying from quite young 
fellows to old, bearded men. They seem to like this little 
place, perched up on a hill nearly six thousand feet above the 
sea, twenty miles from the nearest railway station, and with 
| the Simla Tonga roud running two miles below us. Our life 
| may be compared to living on an island, as it is hardly possible 
| 











to extend walks beyond the circular road surrounding the 
station, from which, however, the most beautiful views of the 
Himalayas are obtained, stretching away to a far distant range 
of snows. The Boers stroll round this road every evening in 
twos and threes, recognisable from a distance in their loose, 
baggy clothes, slouch hats, which they raise in a foreign 
fashion on meeting any one, and, on coming nearer, generally 
unshaven appearance. They seem to enjoy the views, and say 
that they have no such high mountains in the Transvaal. The 
| best barracks here are given up to their use, and they are very 
well fed, being given such luxuries as jams, which “Tommy 
Atkins” never receives in his rations. They are to be allowed 
to start a shop, and already sell many curiosities, such a3 
! brooches made from ration bones, small boxes which on open- 
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ing dart a sharp-tongued snake at your finger, monkeys carved 
in wood doing acrobatic feats on two sticks, and most artistic 
post-cards designed by one of the Germans. ; Craftsmen of 
many trades are amongst their numbers; and pianos are being 
tuned and teeth extracted with greater ease than is usually 
experienced in Indian hill stations. By the time they again 
reach their veld farms, our prisoners of yay will have seen 2 
large part of the world, and have gained an idea of the vast 
Empire against which they dared pit their strength, and, let us 
hope, will come back with a kindlier feeling towards English- 
men, learnt in countries where the strong racial feud of 
South Africa does not exist.—I am, Sir, &c., BRriTANNICA. 





THE EDUCATION OF OFYVICERS. 
Sir.—It is with great diffidence that I write to you. I should 
not venture to do so at all did T not know that if I have any- 


thing worth saying and of public interest, you, of all people, 


[To THE Evrror or THE “ Spec 





will be willing to open your columns to it. I have for some 
time thought that we were on the eve of sweeping reforms in 
the education of officers, and the Report of the Commission 
just published has confirmed that opinion. I gather that the 
qualifications of officers are going to be very stringently tested 
by a system of examinations. The British public has become 
uneasy at the way it is being served, and is naturally anxious 
that only capable men shall be selected for command. Who, 
may I ask, has shown up the alleged deficiencies of our 
officers? Perhaps the most uneducated and unexamined 
white people in the world, I hold very strongly that written 
examinations give a very inadequate idea of the capacity of a 
man in the field. The academic qualities required for success 
inexaminations are usually lacking in those who succeed in 
the field. I suppose some one will tell me I am generalising 
from one instance, which I am not; but I cannot refrain from 
mentioning that I had a subaltern once who passed first into 
and first out of Sandhurst. He was a charming man to meet 
at dinner, but perfectly useless at practical work. On the 
other hand, 1 know several men who, having failed for the 
Army aud being given commissions, have been doimg excellent 
work with mounted infantry since the war began. It is pre- 
posterous that these men on their return should be kicked out 
of the Service or kept in subordinate positions because they 
failed to grapple adequately with questions on “ horizontal 
equivalents.” I may say that these officers have creat diffi- 
culty in dealing with figures. So, I imagine, would their very 
capable adversaries, the Boers. If examiners would consider 
Dr. Johnson's observation that “there are two kinds of know- 
ledge, one which you carry in your head, and the other which 
you know where to find,” they might be able to set papers 
which really would be some practical test. Let them give the 
facts—as indeed in real life they are always staring the soldier 
in the face—and ask officers to say how they would deal with 
them. To know by heart the dimensions of a “shelter trench” 
or the “ breaking strain” of a log of wood never yet, in my 
opinion, helped the practical soldier, though an engineer might 
want the latter piece of knowledge in his pocket. The Boer on 
being attacked makes the best shelter he can; a lively regard 
for his own personal safety teaches him this. The Boer 
knows nothing of the art of topography, but he knows his 
way about his own farm, and if he is on strange ground he 
gets hold of some one who knows that, and his unacademic 
method answers very well. He does not use a clinometer to 
see what slope he can get a gun up; he has a good look at the 
ground, gets ropes, has a good try, and very often achieves 
the impossible. Jt is men we want, and have got, to do the 
rough work of the country, not “ books in breeches.” Let me 
take the liberty of saying in conclusion that honest confi- 
dential reports are, as in any ordinary business, the best 
grounds on which to base recommendations for Army promo- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &e., A ComPANy OFFICER. 





THE LEGEND OF WATERLOO. 
[To tun Evitor or THE “ Spectator.” 
Smr,—Mr. de Layen in the Spectator of May 24th objects to 
what “one of your correspondents writes” about the battle of 
Waterloo. I cannot refrain from pointing out that, right or 
Wrong, it is not “an argument used by your correspondent,” 
but an expression of opinion uttered by the Duke of 
Wellington.—I am, Sir, Ke, RerGiInaALp Lucas, 





“LINESMAN” ON THE SPADE. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’ | 
Str,—Wiih reference to the most interesting article on 
the spade as a part of the “mechanism of war” which 
appeared in your issue of March 15th, I should be glad if you 
would kindly publish the following corrections in one or two 
of the facts employed by your correspondent in his able 
demonstration of the usefulness of the spade in the attack. 
The night before the assault on Cronje’s laager General 
Smith-Dorrien’s foremost trenches had been pushed to within 
four hundred and seventy yards of the corresponding trenches 
of the enemy. At dawn on February 27th the trench, dug 
and manned by the survivors of the assaulting party, was 
ninety-five yards distant from the nearest group of the 
enemy's trenches, and enfiladed upwards of a mile of the chain 
of rifle-pits which formed the main trenches of the enemy. 
The party of forty Royal Engineers who formed the right 
of the rear rank of the two lines of Canadians composing the 
“covering” and “working” parties did not carry sacks of 
earth, as “ Linesman” states. The equipment of the assault- 
ing party was as follows. The front line of Canadians 
carried the rifle only. The second line, ten paces in rear, 
carried the rifle in one hand and a pick or a shovel in the 
other. The Engineers, with rifles slung, carried both pick 
and shovel per man, with the exception of some half-dozen 
who carried armfuls of empty sandbags, hand-axes, wire- 
cutters, Ke. These sandbags were not filled until after the 
“first fierce outburst was passed ” and the excavation of the 
trench was in progress. The sandbags were then used to form 
loopholed head-cover, and traverses against the cross-fire 
which was expected from both flanks at dawn. A similar 
reference to imaginary sacks of earth occurs in the early 
editions of Dr. Conan Doyle’s vivid and interesting “ Greut 
Boer War,” though it is difficult to trace how it could have 
arisen, A small calculation of the number of sacks of earth 
that could be carried by forty sappers would hardly inspire 
confidence in the prospective safety of the four hundred men 
who were to seek shelter behind them when the time came to 
employ them.—I am, Sir, &c., ONE OF THE Forry. 
South Africa. 








THE “EMPIRE STATE'S” GAME-BOOK,. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEcraTon.”) 
S1rr,—Will you allow me to cail your attention to an error in 
an article entitled “The ‘Empire State’s’ Game-Book ” which 
appeared in your issue of the 10th inst.? Speaking of the 
fisheries of Lake Erie and the list of fish taken there, you say: 
“Herring form the largest part, coming apparently up the 
St. Lawrence and through Ontario.” You have undoubtedly 
overlooked the fact that the waters of Lake Erie flow into 
Lake Ontario over the Falls of Niagara, which forms an in- 
superable barrier to anything passing from the lower to the 
upper lake. The fish in question obtains its name, I imagine, 
for I am without expert knowledge on the point, from its 
similarity in appearance, and also somewhat in flavour, to the 
ordinary sea-herring. It is well known throughout the Great 
Lakes of North America, and if ever it passes from the fresh 
water to the salt, cannot return. I have ventured to address 
you on this point as, from a long residence in Canada, I am 
aware that errors of this character tend to cause some annoy- 
ance to our Canadian brothers, who are inclined to think that 
Englishmen are ignorant of, and indifferent to, the leading 
features of their great and magnificent country.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Wm. B. BripGeEMAN-SIMPSON. 
Rufforth Hall, York. 


[To tHe Eprtor or THe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—While reading with great interest your article on “ The 
‘Empire State’s’ Game-Book” I noted the explanation sug- 
gested of the presence of the herring in Lake Erie,—viz., that 
it had arrived there by passing up the St. Lawrence and 
through Lake Ontario. It follows naturally that its final run 
would be up the Niagara River and the Falls of that name. 
The sight of a large shoal of herring taking the Falls would 
indeed be interesting, and it seems strange that such a 
phenomenon has not been hitherto noticed. Perhaps an 
equally probable explanation would be that the fish alluded 
to are either vendace, pollan, or powan, known in Scotland 
and Treland as fresh-water herring.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tighnamara, North Berwick, James T. RICHARDSON. 
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TEREBINTHS AND HEBRON. 
[To THE Eptror oF TEE “SpeEcTAtor.”} 

Str,—With due respect I must decline to pursue a controversy 
with Canon MacColl (Spectator, May 24th), as I find that he has 
not yet mastered the elements of his subject. I have indicated 
where the results of recent exploration may be found, with 
extracts from the various notices, from Josephus down to the 
present age. I have often visited Hebron, and I spent a fort- 
night ona special survey and exploration of the vicinity in 
1881, with the result that I have before stated,—that Hebron 
never stood on a hilltop. Jerome is not always a reliable 
authority, nor do I think that Canon MacColl clearly under- 
stands his evidence. As regards the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Canon MacColl has only reproduced the argu- 
ments of Canon Williams, whom I had the honour of 
knowing personally, but whose arguments have often 
been refuted. As regards Abraham’s frees, it is a ques- 
tion whether the Massoretic pointing is reliable, and en- 
tirely a moot point whether we should read “plains” (as in 
the Authorised Version), “ oaks,” or “terebinths.” Josephus 
appears to have been equally uncertain, as in one passage he 
speaks of the tree as a “terebinth,” and in another as an 
“oak.” In the Old Testament the word is in the plural. 
Neither the site of Jerome's time, nor that shown in the 
Middle Ages, nor the “dry tree” of the sixteenth century, 
agrees with the position assigned by Josephus. I should 
have said that any ordinary observer would be able to 
distinguish a Syrian oak (of either species) from a terebinth. 
Both trees are familiar to me, and I should certainly never 
have thought that they would be confused. I do not know 
where Canon MacColl heard the words Halkath-el-Butm ; but 
the phrase is impossible, as the first word is Hebrew and the 
rest is Arabic. The present Traditional Site is called Ballitet 
Sebta, “the oak of rest,’ in Arabic. There may well have 
been an oak grove near Hebron in Abraham’s time, of which 
the present tree is the last survivor. The terebinth is a 
solitary tree, and much more common in the lowlands than in 
the high mountains; and there is no group of “terebinths” 
near Hebron.—I am, Sir, X&e., C. R. ConpER. 


[Canon MacColl and Colonel Conder have had an equal use 
of the arena of our columns for their controversial prowess, 
and the correspondence cannot be continued further on any 
consideration. We hear of readers whose minds have been so 
prostrated by this controversy that they are in danger of 
coming to believe either that there is no such place as Hebron, 
or that it is a deep valley situated on a _hilltop,—Hp. 
Spectator. | 





THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—The powers that be have recently altered the punctua- 
tion of this prayer in the Book of Common Prayer by causing 
the comma to be placed after “ done,” instead of after “ earth.” 
The humble Petition of “ Who” and “ Which ” dated May 30th, 
1711, showed how desirable it would be if in the prayer, ‘ Our 
Father which art in Heaven,” we might say, * Our Father who 
art in Heaven”; and if in our general Confession when we 
say, “Spare thou them, O God, which confess their faults,” 
we might say, “who confess their faults.” It seems a good 
time again to bring the Petition into notice, and in addressing 
you Iam influenced by the fact that it was in the Spectator 
for the time being that the Petition was presented.—I am, 
Sir, &c., STAPLETON Martin. 
Norton, Worcester. 

THE MORAL ASPECT OF AN “ACT OF GOD.” 


“SPECTATOR.” ] 





[Yo THE EDITOR OF THE 
Srr,—While admitting the force of your argument in the 
Spectator of May 17th as going to prove that a great and 
violent catastrophe does not differ in principle from the minor 
catastrophes occurring every day, I should like to point out, 
as one who has been hard hit by one such “minor” catastrophe 
and whose faith has by it been severely tried, that your line of 
argument does not touch the real difficulty. What those feel 
who have seen their nearest and dearest struck down in the 
prime of life, suffering days and weeks of torture only to 
succumb at last, leaving the surivors to sink into lonely old 
age bereft of all hope and happiness, is the haunting fear 
that, if the course of this world is ordered at all hy a Supreme 








Being, it is by one whose aims and ideals are alien, jf iiot 
antagonistic, to our own, and certainly do not include the 
happiness of individuals, or even their moral development 
That the existence of moral evil furnishes a field for the 
development of character, that the existence of physical evil 
provides a motive and an object for strenuous efforts after 
increased knowledge, we do not deny. It is ably set forth by 
you. But the perfection thus seemingly aimed at is one in 
the infinitely distant future, and little concerns us, the 
individuals of the present. As I strolled in a country 
lane to-day and marked the ground strewn with count. 
less seeds from the overhanging elms, not one seed jn 
a thousand million destined to hecome a tree, they 
seemed to say to me, “You are but such as one 
of us.” But what are these to the unnumbered eruelties 
of Nature! It is puerile to point to the few instances 
where pain is penal, corrective, preventive, and stimulating, 
and to think that this proves pain to be an excellent thing, 
When the Venerable Bede maintained that fierce and 
poisonous animals were created for terrifying man in order 
that he might be made aware of the final punishment of sin, 
when John Wesley declared that before Adam’s sin none of 
the animals attempted to devour or in any wise hurt one 
another—“the spider was as harmless as the fly, and did 
not lie in wait for blood “—they were making the same pathetic 
and vain attempt as the Old Testament writers. Had Bede 
and Wesley (as an American writer suggests) seen in a 
geological museum the remains of vast multitudes of car. 
nivorous creatures, many of them with the half-digested 
remains of other animals in their stomachs, all extinct long 
ages before man’s appearance upcen earth, could they have 
theorised as they did? In science when a theory once 
adequate to account for all known phenomena connected 
with its subject—e.g., light—is found unable to account for 
new facts, what do we do? We east about for a new one, as 
Newton found the undulatory theory, which again in time may 
have to be discarded; and so knowledge progresses. But in 
theological matters any such new departure seems to call down 
instantanathemas. “True,” say the orthodox, “the theory does 
not now, as it once did, account for all the facts, but this is 
but a trial of your faith—would you have no mystery in 
religion?” I very much doubt if our Lord would have 
answered thus,—would He have sanctioned this attempting 
to make the old bottles serve for new wine? How refreshing 
is His “neither did this man sin nor his parents that he was 
born blind’?! and how it would have shocked Ezekiel! If 
one must postulate a “first cause” for natural phenomena 
(which I have my doubts about—no one asks who created 
space), one must suppose a Being whose characteristics were 
these: Hecaredto produce, through a process of development 
extending over countless ages, a perfection of a physical kind, 
and perhaps of a mental kind, but he recked naught of 
prodigal waste of individual life the while: He was absolutely 
indifferent to happiness of man or beast—let them get it or 
miss it in the struggle for existence, it mattered nothing to 
Him,—never would He interfere with the machinery once 
started. ‘To pray to Him to do so is as unreasonable (all 
experience shows) as to thank Him for what we conceive to be 
blessings is superfluous. This, I say, would be a working 
hypothesis which would fit the facts as at present known. 
The orthodox view does not. It asks one to believe both of 
two mutually contradictory statements; it asks what is im- 
possible even for omnipotence. Would I then deny the 
existence of a God of Love? By no means, for the man 
of science must take account of all facts, and among them 
the phenomena of love, joy, peace, long-suffering, and all 
we associate with Christianity and goodness, and gladly 
would he figure to himself a “first cause” for that, an 
unseen Friend of man to whom we may turn, and never 
in vain, for spiritual bread, for grace to bear what evils 
relentless Nature brings upon us, for deliverance from a 
selfish and sordid spirit. ‘Are God and Nature then at 
strife?” Ianswer “Yes.” The God we learn of through the 
Christian Revelation, the God of Love, is at deadly strife with 
this other, be it phantom of the imagination or what-not, 
which we are compelled to figure to ourselves as the Creator. 
God is a spirdt, and it is in the realm of spirit, and not of 
matter, that He rules. At what stage of development of this 
earth God and Nature became concerned with one another we 
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know not, but a time came when “ God so loved the world” 
that He determined to redeem it. By what mysterious 
methods the final consummation will be reached we know not, 
but one thing seems certain,—viz., that though this heavenly 
Friend marks all that befalls us (not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without Him), though he cares infinitely for our pains 
and sorrows, yet is He powerless to avert the smallestill. His 
kingdom has not yet come; His will is not yet done on earth 
as it is in heaven. May we not buoy ourselves with the proud 
hopethat He invites man to share in this work of finally subduing 
all things unto Himself? When a city is overwhelmed by a 
soleanic outburst, when a thousand families are reduced to 
beggary by a scoundrelly company promoter, is it right to say 
that this is God’s will? To doso is, I maintain, to do God 
despite, and tends to create atheists by the thousand. I hope the 
time will come when for a man to ascribe his accidental escape 
from peril to “a merciful intervention of Providence” will be 
regarded as blasphemous. Who is he that divine aid should 
preserve him when many a beticr man went under without 
any hand stretched to save! I hold ti:at until some such view 
is taken by Christian men, and Church prayers and formularies 
and teaching are modified to harmonise with it, increased 
knowledge of this world will inevitably make it more and 
more difficult to retain our faith.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DE PROFUNDIS. 


[We cannot agree with our correspondent’s letter, though 
we realise how terrible have been “he misfortunes that induce 
him to take up the position he hclds. To such sorrow it will, 
we fear, sound an impertinence, and yet it is nevertheless 
true, to say that the pangs, menta! and bodily, of this world 
cannot be regarded as of importance sufficient to make 
us doubt the omnipotence, if not the beneveience, of God. 
The cruel benevolence of the surgeon attords a certain 
analogy. Surgeons are not cruel or heartless men, and yet 
they naturally take no great heed of the patient’s sufferings 
in view of their curative aims. But of course neither this 
illustration nor any argument can fully explain the mysteries 
of pain and sorrow. We must be content to leave them 
mysteries. To some of us at least the short, incidental, 
precarious, and so almost unreal, nature of terrestrial human 
existence will prove the best help towards a reconciling 
explanation of the phenomena.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SOVEREIGNS BORN KINGS. 
[To Tue Eprtor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sm,—When you say in the Spectator of May 24th that 
Alfonso XIII. is the only instance of a ruler who was born a 
King you overlook certain instances recorded in history. 
There were others, such as Charilaus, King of Sparta; Alex- 
ander, King of Macedon, son of Alexander the Great, 
B.C. 323; and Sapor, King of Persia, A.D. 310, who was 
crowned before his birth, the crown being placed on the body 
of his mother; John I., King of France, 1316, son of Louis X., 
only survived his birth a few days; and there was yet another 
instance in Ladislas V., King of Hungary, 1439.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Lewisham. GrorGE B. Tatum. 





FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 
[To THK EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Smr,—In the review of “Five Stuart Princesses” in the 
Spectator of May 24th there occurred the following criticism 
on my essay :—“ An awful example of the need of verifying 
quotations is afforded by the fact that Mr. Hodgkin puts 
‘sun’ instead of ‘moon’ in the last line of the first verse of 
Sir Henry Wotton’s exquisite verses ” addressed to the Queen 
of Bohemia. Allow me to point out to your reviewer that my 
supposed error is not an error, but an intentional reversion to 
the original text of the poem. This may be found (according 
to the reference which I gave in “ Five Stuart Princesses”) on 
p. 518 of the first edition of “ Reliquiae Wottonianae.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. H. Hoven. 





PROTECTION OF ANIMALS IN ITALY. 
(To rue Eprtror or THE ‘‘ SpecTaTon.” |} 
Sir,—I shall be very grateful if you will again insert in the 
columns of the Spectator, as you have so kindly done in former 
years, an appeal on behalf of the Naples Society for the Pro- 


Italy, as it is the headquarters of the Italian League for the 
Protection of Animals, founded last year, and has now 
inspectors not only in and around Naples, but also at Roma, 
Genoa, Bordighera, Brindisi, and Alassio. During 1891 these 
men confiscated 23,432 sticks, 2,638 stakes used for beating, 
1,242 spiked bits, and 18 shaft-bands studded with long nails. 
They made the carters attach extra animals to 23,820 carts, 
and diminish the loads of 3,163 others. Persons were made 
to alight from 26,654 overloaded vehicles, and 15,224 two- 
wheeled carts were properly balanced. Of the 1,377 convic- 
tions, 602 were for lameness or sores. Horse and donkey 
parades were held at Naples, Capri, and Brindisi. Drinking 
troughs were erected at Alassio and Cava, and several buckets 
for watering animals were placed in the streets of other towns. 
Many Italians throughout the country now take an active 
interest in our cause, but they contribute little to our funds, 
and our Society’s existence is therefore still dependent on the 
generosity of our British supporters. As yet the societies in 
Upper Italy are unable to bear the entire cost of the work in 
their respective districts, so we have to make up the differ- 
ence. Unfortunately, although work is extending so rapidly, 
our income has recently fallen off so much that, unless sub- 
stantial aid be immediately forthcoming, we shall be com- 
pelled to diminish our activity at the very moment when our 
opportunity is greatest. Contributions, however small, will 
be gratefully received and promptly acknowledged by the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. J. H. Buxton, Hunsdon Bury, Ware; by Miss 
P. H. Johnston, The Beeches, Carlisle; or by Mr. Leonard T. 
Hawksley, 22 Piazza della Borsa, Naples, Italy.—I am, Sir, 
&e., EK. M. (Princess) MELE BARESE 
(née Mackworth Praed), 
President of the Naples Society for the Protection of Animals. 
Naples. 





GERMANY AS “AGENT-PROVOCATEUR.” 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,— Will you kindly permit me, the son of a German, to de- 
precate your severe criticisms of German policy in the Spectator 
of May 24th? You say that Germany plays the odious 
part of mischief-maker between England and Russia, and that 
she is a principal and considerable gainer by her malign 
intervention. That German policy is adroit I do not deny; 
but whose are tlie sluggish habits of mind and feebleness of 
political conduct that, on the one hand, compel German 
diplomatists to be so very energetic, and, on the other, 
make that energy so profitable? If you have a wealthy 
but idle, happy-go-lucky, and improvident cousin who is 
incapable of managing his business; who is too ignorant 
to understand, and too idle or careless to defend, his own 
proper interests; whose mind is like a Kantian Antinomy; 





whose only notion of managing his affairs is a perma- 
nent civil war between his agents and _ representatives; 
who cannot enter upon any kind of “a deal” without coming 
out a loser; whose mind is so burthened, especially in the 
education of his children, with a sense of his duties to 
religion and athleticism that he is himself as a child in 
mundane affairs, is it surprising if you endeavour to pick 
up something for yourself out of those properties, which he 
either neglects as regsrds income, or is sure to throw away ? 
The Germans have obtained a footing in the Persian Gulf 
only just in time before John Bull hands over the whole 
situation to Russia simply because he is mentally 
wearied by Russian importunity. It is well also that 
Germany has acquired some holding ground in the Pacific 
before England by the formation of a Commonwealth 
has converted her Australian Colonies into an independent 
Republic. England has carefully trained Australians to 
“cut the painter” that binds them to herself, Is it probable 
that a Commonwealth will long remain subject to a 
Monarchy? In an American phrase, I think it may be said 
“not much.” Has Germany played the mischief-maker 
between England and Ireland? On the contrary, none rallied 
more loyally to the Unionist, not party, but repudiation of 
party, than did the Germans resident in England in 1880. 
What has been their reward? Ever since 1886 the policy of 
the Government (Unionist) has been one continuous orgie 
of débécle and surrender to Irish disruption. Was it 
the Germans who paved the way to the independence 
of Ireland by the disfranchisement (through a ridicu- 
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able and well affected towards the English Government 
in the management of Irish local affairs, and who are 
endeavouring to decivilise and de-Protestantise Ireland by 
the expropriation and extirpation of the most intelligent 
and public-spirited class in the country which supplies 
England with generals, a class that the Germans are 
spending millions to create in the province of Posen? It 
is well that a German squadron should visit Ireland. It 
will show to the elements of civilisation of that island that 
the British Fleet is not their only reserve to fall back upon, 
and that a Dutch William may again be found useful when 
a Romish and corrupt England has been found both faithless 
and imbecile.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-GERMAN. 

_ [Our correspondent supplies us with an amusingly complete 
vindication of our article. He evidently thinks that England 
is a decrepit, semi-imbecile Power, possessed of a vast Empire 
which she has not the force and energy to hold. That Empire 
must fall to some one, and the German Emperor is just the 
man to get it from her by a system of alternate bullying and 
bamboozling. We do not admit the decrepitude, but we 
clearly recognise the German plan, and hold that the first step 
towards frustrating it is to understand it clearly. In truth, 
what our correspondent deprecates is not Germany’s action, 
but our exposure. ‘“ All which, though I most powerfully and 
potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus set 
down,” in effect, says our correspondent, with Hamlet.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


[If you want to know what a man is, examine his eastles in the air.”— 
Spector, May 17th, 1902. | 
WHERE is my castle in the air, 
My true self’s home and palace fair ? 
Its towers high-built in land of cloud, 
With dream-wrought pageantry endowed, 
A place of moon-enchanted air 
With glistening spires and turrets, where 
With magic spell the orbéd queen 
Weaves warp and woof of shade and sheen, 
And brimming stars spill from the sky 
The jewels of their galaxy ? 
Or is’t a place of moss-grown walls 
Where sad sweet memory recalls 
The deeds of other spacious days 
Far past, yet ringing with men’s praise P 
Or upland cot in some far dale ? 
Or where in deep sequestered vale 
A twilight bower, ‘neath forest trees, 
Drowsy with hum of honey-bees, 
Tempts men to sleep and dream away 
The languorous length of summer day ? 


Or is't among the thronging feet 

Of crowding multitudes, the street 
Resounding loud to drum and fife, 

The trumpet’s blare, the clanging strife, 

And people’s voice acclaiming far 

Some mighty victor from the war ? 

Ah no! ah no! my true home there, 

Where my glad spirit debonair 

Can range, from vain temptations free, 

To list diviner melody ; 

The songs of life and love and truth, 

Of child’s romance, of manhood's ruth, 

Of quiet joys and simple ways, 

The dear wife’s smile, the good friend's praise : 
The laugh at ills by Fortune sent, 

The scorn of cynic argument 

How wiles expedient may redress 

The balance of the More and Less, 

Forgetful that to dare and fail 
Ts better than to win and quail. 





Nay this my chiefest aim and mark 
To ke myself: then days may dark, 
My soul's at peace, my heaven's all light, 


Afar or near, at noon, at night, 





Hap then what will, or weal or woe, 


Conscience will crown me, and I, go, 
King of myself, shall everywhere 
Be my own home and palace fair. 
CHARLES W. Srunzs, 








BOOKS, 


eetgeacncs 
TWO IRISH SIBYLS.* 
WE owe Mr. Stopford Brooke, who appears as sponsor for 
Miss Lawless 8 poems, at oncea debt of gratitude and a grudge, 
But for him, as it appears, they might not have seen the light, 
their publication having been rendered conditional on his under. 
2 k3 1 © « 7, 
taking to write an explanatory preface. For that we are duly 
grateful, since these poems not only conduce to a better 
understanding of Ireland than many more pretentious 
volumes, but are richly endowed with imagination, insight 
e > 
and passion, On the other hand, we hope we shall not be 
accused of a pedantic captiousness if we express our regret 
that Mr. Stopford Brooke should have supplemented his finely 
illaminative commentary with so much direct panegyric, 
Mr. Brooke is a distinguished critic, and we own to sharing a 
great deal of his enthusiasm in the present case, but we 
cannot resist the conviction that its expression is a little mis. 
placed in the preface to a volume by a living writer. We admit 
that this is a moot point of literary etiquette, but hold that 
the work of a writer of such distinction as Miss Lawless 
might have been left to stand on its own merits without any 
prefatory eulogy, no matter how well deserved. 

The note that re-echoes through the group of poems which 
gives its name to the collection is strangely unlike that of the 
ringing ballads of Thomas Davis in The Spirit of the Nation. 
In “ After Aughrim ” Treland, personified as a “ dreary woman, 
erey and cold,” is portrayed as marvelling over the ill-requited 
chivalry of her sons to their helpless mother :-—~ 

“ She said, ‘I never cailed them sons, 
I almost ceased to breathe their name, 
Then caught it echoing down the wind, 
Blown backwards from the lips of Fame.’ 
She said, ‘ God knows they owe me nought, 
I tossed them to the foaming sea, 
I tossed them to the howling waste, 
Yet still their love comes back to me?” 
“ Clare Coast,” which describes the departure of the Irish “ war- 
dogs, hungry and grey,” returning to France with a hand of 
new recruits, forms an interesting contrast to Davis's “Trish 
Brigade” and “Clare’s Dragoons.” The finest passage in 
the poem is a defence of the seeming miles gloriosus, the 
merry-hearted exile. It imagines one of their comrades 
asking how can these “loud braggarts” be the sons of the 
West, “the wept-for, the theme of songs, the exiled, the 
injured, the banned,” and answers :— 
* Fools, did you never hear 
Of sunshine which broke through rain ? 
Sunshine which came with storm ? 
Laughter that rang of pain ? 
Boastings begotten of grief, 
Vauntings to hide a smart, 
Braggings with trembling lip, 
Tricks of a broken heart ? 
Sudden some wayward gleam, 
Sudden some passing sound,— 
The careless splash of an oar, 
The idle bark of a hound, 
A shadow crossing the sun, 
An unknown step in the hall, 
A nothing, a folly, a straw !— 
Back it returns—all—all ! 
Back with the rush of a storm, 
Back the old anguish and ill, 
The sad, green landscape of home, 
The small grey house by the hill, 
The wide grey shores of the lake, 
The low sky, seeming to weave 
Its tender pitiful arms 
Round the sick lone landscape at eve. 
Back with its pains and its wrongs, 
Back with its toils and its strife, 
Back with its struggle and woe, 
Back flows the stream of our life. 





* (1) With the Wild Geese. By Emily Lawless, With an Introduction by 
Stopford Brooke, M.A. London: Isbister and Co. [4s. 6d, net. | — (2.) Ghost- 
Bereft, and other Stories and Studies in Verse. By Jane Barlow, London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. [3s. 61] 
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Darkened with treason and wrong, 
Darkened with anguish and ruth, 
Bitter, tumultuous, fierce, 
Yet glad in the light of our youth.” 
In the battle pieces—“ Cremona” and “ Fontenoy: Before the 
t . . . . 
Battle ”—the choice of metre and its occasionally halting 
treatment prevent Miss Lawless from achieving complete 
success. One misses the lilt and swing of Davis’s lines— 
inspired journalism though modern critics will only allow 
them to be—and it is a curious and significant fact that not 
a single piece in this collection clamours for musical setting. 
‘ os : aa is . 
Only two of the pieces are called “songs,” and the first 
ten words of the first of these would prove a pretty severe 
test of articulation to any singer: “ When beached streams 
run thick and slow And efts upclimb,” &e. Miss Lawless’s 
yeyse, in short, is like a good deal of modern music,—it is lack- 
‘ng in straightforward melody, but it is rich in strange, per- 
3 ; . . 
plexing, and suggestive harmonies. The sequel to Fontenoy, 
the homeward flight of the ghosts of the “ Wild Geese” to 
the shores of Clare, “sailing home together from the last 
creat fight,” is a most impressive fantasy, and all the more 
impressive from its rigorous condensation,—the whole poem 
only occupies four verses of four lines each. Another group 
of poems deals with the Desmond War, and in the “ Dirge for 
All Ireland” and the “ Dirge of the Munster Forest” we have 
a deeply imaginative rendering in verse of the terrible 
pictures of Ireland’s desolation given in Spenser’s tractate. 
In the last-named poem the genius of the wood, who is also 
identified with the spirit of the country, laments the doom 
that threatens her along with the refugees who found shelter 
in its fastnesses :— 
“For I must shortly dic as they have died, 
And lo! my doom stands yoked and linked with theirs ; 
The axe is sharpened to cut down my pride: 
I pass, I die, and leave no natural heirs. 
Soon shall my sylvan coronals be cast ; 
My hidden sanctuaries, my secret ways, 
Naked must stand to the rebellious blast ; 
No Spring shall quicken what this Autumn slays, 
Therefore, while still I keep my russet crown, 
T summon all my lieges to the feast. 
Hither, ye flutterers! black, or pied, or brown; 
Hither, ye furred ones! Hither every beast! 
Only to one of all my forest clan 
T ery ‘Avaunt! Our mourning revels flee !’ 
On the grey wolf I lay my sovereign ban, 
The great grey wolf with scraping claws, lest he 
Lay bare my dead for gloating foes to see— 
Lay bare my dead, who died, and died for me.” 
y y ’ 


Coming down to the present day, Miss Lawless’s outlook does 
not gain much in hopefulness, though her pessimism is 
never marred by partisanship. The poems written in the 
Avan Isles are as melancholy as her beautiful and tragic prose 
idyll, Granta, It is only in the last two poems, “An Appeal” 
and “ A Retort,” that a glint of sunshine, of confidence in the 
future, is to be found. In the second of these Miss Lawless 
forecasts a time when England's sons may be glad to exchange 
the hideous evidences of her material prosperity for “ where 
unblackened rivers race and skylarks sing ” :— 
“ For where, remote from smoke and noise, 
Old Leisure sits knee-deep in grass ; 
Where simple days bring simple joys, 
And lovers pass. 
I see her in those coming days, 
Still young, still gay; her unbound hair 
Crowned with a crown of starlike rays 
Serenely fair. 


I see an envied haunt of peace 

Calm and untouched; remote from roar, 

Where wearied men may from their burdens cease 
On a still shore.” 


The poems, as a whole, are full to the brim of passion and of 
the wreathing mists of Irish melancholy. But how differently 
Scott in his simple and direct way dealt with the passion 
of exile :-— 


“ Ah, Clandeboye, thy friendly floor 
Slieve-Donard’s oaks shall light no moro; 
All unregarded in the glade 
My sire’s glad halls are prostrate laid. 
His clansmen wander wide and far, 

Serve foreign chiefs in distant war, 
And now the strangers’ sons enjoy 
The lovely woods of Clandeboye.” 


We do not say that Scott's is the better method. But the 
contrast is interesting, and shows how intensely Teutonic at 


heart was Scott’s genius, though his Muse was always se 
sympathetic to the wars and woes innumerall> of the sea- 
divided Gael. 


Miss Barlow is another interpreter of the Irish spirit 
whose work forms a wholesome corrective to the conventional 
Donnybrook view. She is at once more scholarly and more dif- 
fuse than Miss Lawless, possessing a greater literary accomplish- 
ment, but a less penctrating insight, excelling in delicate touches 
and gentle pathos, but without the powerful and elemental 
imagination of her fellow-countrywoman. It may be noted, 
also, that in her shorter poems the force of the appeal is 
weakened by the occasional preciosity of the diction. In her 
hands the sonnet never “ becomes a trumpet”; it is rather, to 
continue the musical metaphor, an Aolian harp or a harpsi- 
chord. She has, however, a peculiar gift for writing short 
stories in verse, and her delicate pensive Muse has founda 
most congenial theme in the touching idyll which gives its 
name to the collection. The great lady, only married a 
twelvemonth, and the poor village widow are brought together 
by Death the leveller. The one has lost a husband, the other 
a son, in the present war—Miss Barlow, it may be noted, seldom 
adopts the wider historical standpoint of Miss Lawless, but 
draws her subjects from contemporary life—and their com- 
mon grief is intensified by a strange rivalry. The figure of a 
soldier has been seen at dusk in the shrubberies near the hall, 
and each is drawn to the spot in the fearful hope of meeting 
her beloved, only to discover that the mysterious figure is 
that of a live soldier on furlough. The divergent attitudes of 
the two women on being thus “ ghost-bereft” are admirably 
portrayed. Another really beautiful poem is the monologue 
of the bereaved father, “astray in his mind” since the loss 
by drowning of his daughter, and possessed with the thought 
that the bad woather will bring her and the other young fol’ 
home. As he puts it— 

“The childer’ll be fretted to hear the storm risin’, wherever they 
are— 

Some folks says wid the Saints, and it’s maybe no lie, but that’s 

terrible far— 

And they'll think how it’s home agin, lendin’ a hand here, by 

rights they should be. 

Sure now Norah’s the greatest opinion at all of her mother and 

me; 

If she knew we were perished and starved, and herself livin’ 

happy apart, 

All the say’s waves rolled over her head wouldn’t drown the 

grief out of her heart.” 

Let us hope that we have said and quoted enough to tempt 
those who have gone thus far with us to make further and 
fuller trial of the contents of two deeply interesting volumes. 





THE KHEDIVATE.* 


WHEN Mr. Dicey says that “a consecutive narrative of the 
events which, under the Khedivate, have rendered England 
the permanent Power in Egypt has not yet been given,” wa 
gaze upon a long shelf of hooks on this very subject with some 
incredulity. Yet the statement is not inaccurate. Although 
there are numerous recent works treating of Egypt in the 
nineteenth century, such as Consul Cameron’s, Dr. Traill’s, 
and Mr, Silva White's, none of them covers the ground 
indicated by Mr. Dicey except Dr. Bowen's Conflict of East 
and West in Egypt, an able American essay, and this stops at 
1887. Even when they nearly coincide with the scope of the 
present work, they differ in method; they lay special stress 
upon some particular period, or phase, or branch of administra- 
tion, and do not take in the whole field in just perspective. 
They are apt to overload the narrative with statistics, or to 
digress upon side issues. Every one of them has its 
individual merits and value, which render it indispensable to the 
student of Egyptian affairs during the past century, but none 
seems to us to present as lucid and balanced a narrative of 
the purely political history as Mr. Dicey’s new volume. His 
numerous articles and his earlier volume, England and Eyypt, 
published twenty years ago, have shown that he has lived 
behind the scenes and knows the wires that work the political 
stage in the Near East. It is no mere boast when he says: 
“By the accidents of fortune, I was closely associated with 
many of the leading personages, English, foreign, and native, 
who have had to do with the development of Egypt, and I 





* The Story of the Khedivate, By Edward Dicey, C.B. London: Rivingtons, 
(16s. | 
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can say with truth tlat there is scarcely any man of note 
in Egypt throughout the last three decades with whom 
I have not had more or less intimate, personal relations.” 
His narrative is therefore the result of personal observa- 
tion and private sources of knowledge. His habit of mind in- 
creases the value of data so acquired. Mr. Dicey—to judge by 
his writings—is a man of few enthusiasms. He admits that he 
entertains no very high opinion of human nature or hopes of 
human progress. His tone is slightly eynical—the tone of the 
man of the world who has parted with illusions—and there is 
hardly a word of hearty admiration for any man or any thing 
in the whole five hundred pages. He praises with cautious 
discrimination; he more often blames, or questions with the 
air of a very superior person. Whilst we cannot honestly say 
that we like the tone, there is no disputing the fact that 
this cautious unemotional attitude makes for accuracy and 
unexaggerated views. The very language of the book should 
give weight to its authority. It is written in the accepted 
style of rather solemn journalism, never brilliant, seldom 
pointed, not always grammatical, with hardly an original turn, 
least of all an epigrammatic flash, but always clear, measured, 
and conventional. Obviously it is a book to trust; it is not 
so certain that it is a book to read. 

The narrative really begins with Ismail, the first Khedive, 
for the introductory chapters on Mohammed Ali and his 
immediate successors are too slight to be taken seriously. 
They are also marred by errors. Mr. Dicey dates the Ottoman 
conquest of Egypt in 1567, half a century too late, and says 
that from that time to the French occupation the history is a 
blank. Has he never heard of the Egyptian chronicler 
Jabarti, whose annals cover the whole of the eighteenth 
century and something over, and are translated into French ; 
or of his predecessor Ishaki, or the memoirs of M. de 
Maillet, to name no more? On the biography of Mohammed 
Ali he is curiously vague, and it is at least certain that the 
famous Viceroy was not “sent as ruler” to Egypt by the 
Porte, Lut made his own position; nor were the Mamluks 
“ swept off the face of the earth” by the massacre of 1811. To 
cite another singular blunder, Abbas I. was not the “son” of 
the great Viceroy, but of his son Tusun. Perhaps the only 
noticeable passage in these unsatisfactory opening chapters is 
that in which Mr. Dicey defends Lord Palmerston’s opposi- 
tion to the Suez Canal project. So far, he remarks, British 
energy has counteracted the injurious effects of the super- 
session of the old Cape route to India; but, he asks, will this 
last? “If ever the time should come when the historians of 
the future may be called upon to explain the story of the 
decline and fall of British commerce, one of the explanations 
which will be offered will undoubtedly be the revolution in the 
fundamental conditions of trade caused by the Suez Canal.” 
When he comes to the reign of Ismail, Mr. Dicey is on surer 
ground. He knew the ex-Khedive well, and liked him, in spite 
of his colossal faults, evidently far better than he liked Tewfik, 
and his appreciation of the man, as well as his account of his 
political and financial experiments, is remarkably interesting. 
It is the best part of the book. 


Mr. Dicey is no believer in the genuineness of the cry of 

“Egypt for the Egyptians” in 1882; it was “a thing never 

Sy 8YP : pas 
thought of by the mass of the native population,” “an 
article for foreign exportation, not for home consumption ” ; 
and no one who knew Egypt at that time can doubt that he is 
right. But he is disposed to give rather disproportionate 
prominence to the influence of two people, of whom he writes 
with a cruel irony, and, we must add, a want of fairness, rare 
in his usually urbane pages :— 

“At this time,” he says, “there were residing in Cairo, as 
visitors, two English gentlemen, more or less known by repute, 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt and the late Sir William Gregory. ‘They had 
both travelled a good deal in the East. They both possessed that 
superficial acquaintance with Eastern manners and customs which 
most of its possessors consider a justification for posing as 
authorities on all Oriental questions. They both were on the look- 
out for any means of bringing their names before the British 
public. Mr. Blunt had had at one time poetical aspirations, and 
had been regarded as a young bard of promise amongst our minor 
poets. During the Franco-German war, he acquired a certain 
amount of notoriety for the extravagance with which he espoused 
the cause of France, and later on he made himself conspicuous as 
an Englishman who was more Oriental than any Moslem born and 
bred. When our fellow-countrymen go in for what I may call 


the ‘cult’ of a foreign race or creed, they always remind me of 
the amateur who, when he acted the Moor of Venice, thought it 








Sir 

necessary to black himself all over, fro © soles ‘ 
the tip of his forehead. It may show _ 2 pent — - 
part, but I could never take Mr. Blunt’s Orientalism serioush 
after I found out that in order to sustain his character aa 
denizen of the East, he used, on arrival at Cairo, to be met at the 
station by his camel, and ride to Shepheard’s Hotel, a distance of 
barely five minutes’ walk, sooner than take a carriage like a 
commonplace tourist.” 

He tells an amusing story about the otherwise rather 
tragical scene at the Abdin Palace, when Arabi and the rebel 
colonels, just rescued by the troops from arrest, hectoved the 
Khedive into appointing Mahmud Sami Minister of War. 
The regiments piled arms in the square; their mutinous 
leaders laid their demands before his Highness, whilst Riaz 
and Sir Auckland Colvin, backed by General Stone, urged 
Tewfik to be firm. There was an impression that if the 
Khedive had boldly placed himself at the head of hig troops 
they would have obeyed him, and he could have disarmed the 
ringleaders ; but as it was far from certain that the troops 
would have followed him, the advantage of putting himself at 
their head, as Mr. Dicey observes, is not obvious. Anyhow, 
the Khedive flinched and submitted. The troops dispersed to 
their barracks. It was the height of the tourist season, and 
“it so happened that the bands of the insurgent regiments 
had a private engagement to play on the afternoon of the 
rising at the Ezbekieh gardens, and informed their officers 
that they could not afford to lose the money, and that at five 
o'clock, émeute or no émeute, they must be at the orchestra 
in front of the New Continental hotel. If the bands were to 
go, it was by no means certain that the troops would not 
follow. Possibly, if the Khedive had known this, he might 
have held out till evening. As it was, he gave way just in 
time to enable the band to keep its engagement, and thus the 
situation was saved.” 


One wishes that some Continental critics would study Mr. 
Dicey’s calm record of the persistent and almost pathetic 
efforts made by both Liberal and Conservative Governments 
to get free from the Egyptian entanglement, and the extra- 
ordinary fatality that induced France to stop the way at every 
attempt. Few now recall the narrow escape we had of un- 
doing our own work (however involuntary) at the time of 
Lord Salisbury’s negotiations with Turkey in 1887 :— 

“ Died stillborn is the only epitaph that can be rightly employed 
with reference to the defunct Anglo-Turkish Convention. I 
suspect the more one studies history the more one finds that the 
success which attends certain nations at certain periods is due far 
more to what, for want of a better term, we call good luck, than 
to any special judgment and wisdom on the part of the nation so 
favoured. Whether this theory holds good or not as a general 
rule, it certainly holds good in regard to our relations with Egypt. 
We went there against the will of our Government; we were 
detained there against our wishes; we made repeated efforts to 
get quit of our connection with Egypt, and time after time we 
were baffled by circumstances over which we had no control. If 
the Wolff-Mukhtar Convention had been ratified we should long 
ago have quitted Egypt, and, having once quitted it, we could 
never have regained the position we then occupied, and still 
occupy, by no merit of our own. With the abandonment of this 
position, the whole system of British supervision, under which we 
have made Egypt solvent, prosperous, and progressive, would have 
fallen to pieces like a house of cards... ... When I see it stated, 
as I do often, not only by Continental critics, but by Little 
Englanders at home, that the policy of England in Egypt has 
been actuated by a greedy desire to add the valley of the Nile to 
the dominions of the British Empire, I may fairly ask how they 
reconcile this contention with the patent fact that England, under 
a Conservative as well as under a Liberal Government, went out 
of her way time after time to cut short her occupation of Egypt, 
and, having succeeded in wilfully tying her own hands, was only 
set free from her self-imposed obligations by the jealousy of 
France.” 

We have said that Mr. Dicey is not given to enthusiasm. 
He is no admirer, for example, of General Gordon, whose 
mission he regards as absolutely insane, though he throws in 
a civil word about his heroism. There is little praise for 
Lord Kitchener or for the Egyptian Army, and Mr. 
Dicey still maintains that the fellah makes a poor soldier 
where real fighting power is needed. The “ frontier incident, 
when the Sirdar tendered his resignation to the present 
Khedive, is naturally regretted, and the remarks about “a 
little more prudenee on one side and a little more considera- 
tion on the other” may be compared with the conventional 
and entirely misleading criticism on the “ rough fashion” and 
“galling manner” in which Lord Cromer brought matters 
home to his Highness. The criticism might be just in any 
European State, but Lord Cromer knew his men and under- 
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tood his own business. In truth, nothing in Lord Cromer’s 
’ . showed more strongly his statesmanship and true 
— 1 tact—tact is not a synonym for verbal sugar-and- 
—_ F than his handling of the frontier incident. The book 
pe of political development, not of internal reforms, 
er no doubt accounts for the omission of much that is 
a importance in estimating England’s work in Egypt. 
i Dicey maintains, however, that we are there to guard the 
‘ad to India, and that there was no call upon England to 
Saas the Administration: it was a secondary matter, brought 


t by our di ne 
- 7 authosity of the Khedive at the time of the Arabi 


person . is. 
Of our reforms, when he touches on them, he writes 


trial. 
cautiously, as ever +— 

“J am by no means certain, however, that these reforms, 
peneficial as they may have been, have commended themselves 
oreatly to the native mind. Their ideas are not our ideas; their 
ways are not our ways. _ The Egyptians have been used to be 
ruled despotically for centuries without end; and their ideal of 
sovernment is that of personal rule, administered by a strong and 
wise rer. Delegated authority is unintelligible to their mind ‘§ 
and of all delegated authorities, that of boards and officials is the 
least congenial to their tastes. I should not be at all surprised to 
fnd that even amidst the classes which have benefited the most, 
hoth directly and indirectly, by our reforms, there were often 
morets felt and expressed for the bygone days, when the wiil of 
rs dina, the Lord and Master, was supreme, and when, by 
sur, the lowest might be exalted to rank and fortune, whil 
hy his disfavour, the highest and mightiest might be crushed t 
the dust. To have measurably suppressed bribery and cruelty, 
hacksheish and kurbash, may seem to us an incalculable benefit ; 
sill it is well to bear in mind that all reforms cut both ways. It 
is good, from the ordinary Egyptian point of view, to be no longer | 
exposed to the risk of being bastinadoed; but it is not obvious 
that to be deprived of the power of causing your neighbour to be 
hastinadoed is equally advantageous. In like fashion, it is one | 
thing not to be forced to pay bribes in order to obtain justice; it 
is quite another thing to be unable to bribe, in order to perpetrate 
in act of injustice, which tells for your own profit or safety. 
Moreover, the very order and regularity of the administration we 
we gradually establishing in Egypt are somehow distasteful to an 
Oriental population.” 









) 





This is perfectly true. We are reforming Egypt to a large | 


extent against the prejudices of its people. But this does not 
nnake the reforms less really valuable, whilst it imposes upon 
England the duty of staying in Egypt to see that the work she 
has begun wath such amazing success shall not be ruined by 
the inveterate traditions of centuries, nay millenniums, of un- 
just government. The peasantry, at all events, are aware of | 
the difference in their lot since England took their case in | 
hand, and they are as grateful as Moslem peasants can 
reasonably be expected to be towards Christian foreigners who 
have done them priceless service. Even Mr. Dicey admits this. | 
After referring to the improved material condition of the | 
capital, he writes :— 


stimulated by the presence of the British garrison. A similar 
reconstruction, however, has been witnessed in the provincial 
tities of Egypt, though on a somewhat less ambitious scale. To | 
any one who recollects such towns as Benha, Zagazig, Assiout, and | 
Damanhour, as they were a quarter of a century ago, their recent 
transformation seems even more marvellous than that of the | 
capital. All these cities were unaffected in any direct way by the 
special causes which may have corsributed to the rapid develop- 
ment of Cairo. The reasons of this process of universal recon- | 
struction are simple enough. Security of private property, 
regularity of administration, protection to life and limb through- 
ut the country, as provided under the British occupation, have 
uot only increased the productive powers of Egypt to a marvellous 
extent, but have removed the dread of displaying wealth which, 
la former days, caused even those who had money to keep their 
wealth concealed. Nowadays the natives, from the rich land- 
owners down to the humblest fellah, are beginning to understand 
that whatever money they have got is their own to spend, and the 
result of this knowledge has been to increase their wants, and to 
remove the obstacles which precluded the open display of wealth. 
“ven the passing tourist can hardly fail to mark the improve- 
ent in the physical appearance of the fellaheen. Asa body, they 
ue better fed, better dressed, better housed, and less downtrodden 
in their appearance.” 

Th 


| 
“It may be said that the growth of Cairo has been artificially | 
| 





us at least is a matter for honest self-gratulation. The 


fillahin ara 3 d 
‘euaui are the people of Egypt, and to have rendered their | 
condition better and happier is not a thing to be lightly 
esteemed, 








eliberate or unconscious degradation of the | 


CARDINAL DE BERNIS.* 

CARDINAL DE BERNIS was one of those lax Churchmen, those 
agreeable, good-natured men of the world, who, if they added 
to the charm of society under the old régime in France, cer- 
tainly did nothing to arrest its ruin. His life and character 
are curiously typical of the time, and it would be very easy 
to judge him too severely; to be fair, we have to balance one 
side of him with the other. 





Cardinal’s hat, Bernis was that singular product of the 


| For quite half his life, till within a year of his receiving the 
| Roman Church, an Abbé without Orders. The younger son 


| of an old noble family in the South, he received the tonsure 


at twelve, and was sent to Paris to be educated, first at the 
Collége Lonis-le-Grand, then at the Seminary of Saint- 
Sulpice, from which, much to their credit, his Superiors gently 
dismissed him. Cardinal de Fleury refused him a benefice ; 
the Bishop of Mirepoix, an excellent man, made ordination a 
sine quad non before he would recommend him for an Abbey. 
Bernis thought all this unreasonable, but prides himself in 
his Memoirs, not without cause, on the manly honesty which 
prevented him from being ordained for the sake of promotion 
ind fortune. The Bishop’s views were Jansenist; it was ar 
isy explanation. The Bishop “had no knowledge of the 
world or of the Court.” In fact, such men as the Bishop were 
the salt that preserved the French Church through the 
eighteenth century; without them, all motives might have 


been worldly, all ecclesiastical ofaces sinecures. 





The Abbé de Bernis took his disappointments like the 
philosopher he was, and bore very little malice to the great 
men who snubbed him. He was popular in the literary world, 
as well asin that of society. He was handsome—or rather 
pretty—gay, and amusing. He wrote verses that had a con- 

2, and were so flowery that Voltaire, who took a 
fancy to him, compared him toa Paris flower-girl and called 
him “la belle Babet” or “la grosse Babet”: a fact which 
me way to justify Saint-Sulpice, Cardinal de Fleury, and 
op of Mirepoix. At the same time, the tone of Bernis’s 
irs, and the known respectability of his later life, 
i judge him too strictly by Voltaire’s friendly 
mockery. He had brains—he was a member of the Academy 
—he had a conscience and a moral sense, though these were 
considerably warped by the time he lived in. But his was 
hardly the character to rise above its surroundings. 





siderable vogu 








The death of Madame de Chiteauroux was the turning- 
point in the Abbé de Bernis’s career. Most curious and 
instructive as to the public opinion, the manners and morals 
of the time, are those pages of his autobiography which 
describe the choosing of this lady’s successor. If we are to 


| believe him, there was hardly a woman about the Court who 


did not covet the post :— 

* Beauty, grace, youth, or intelligence seemed to each a claim 
to aspire and to succeed; the crowd of female pretenders was 
immense. Nothing could be more amusing than to see all those 


| young heads, each with a project for governing the State—for 
| princes need not delude themselves, their sceptre is more loved 


than their person. I could not fail to be the friend of whatever 
mistress the king might choose; for I knew intimately all those 
who had pretensions.” 

In the same breath the Abbé takes credit to himself for 
having saved a brilliant young girl of the bourgeoisie from 
this perilous position. The King had already taken a fancy 
to her; her parents consulted Bernis; he “strengthened them 
in honour and virtue,” and they removed their daughter out 
of the way of temptation. Such old-fashioned considerations 
as honour and virtue vanisued, however, in the presence of 
another bourgeotse of even more beauty and brilliancy. The 
Abbé de Bernis became literally the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of Madame d’Etioles, afterwards Marquise de Pom- 
padour. He held aloof a little at first; this friendship. 
desired by the new mistress, seemed to him “little in keeping 
with my profession”; but “the most honourable persons ” 
thought otherwise; and in Bernis’s own opinion Madame 
de Pompadour profited greatly by his honest and frank 
advice. He told her home-traths which she did not resent ; 
he encouraged her inclination towards the protection of arts 
and letters; as to “seeking and cherishing honest men,” he 


* Memoirs and Letters of Cardinal de Bernis. With an Introduction by VU. A. 
Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Llustrated with 
Portraits. 2 vols. Loudon: W. Heinemann. [42s.] 
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“found that principle established in her soul.” Thus 
would have posterity believe, without flattery—he was for 
many years the useful and trusted friend of Madame de 
Pompadour. Scandal had something to say, especially at 
first, but Sainte-Beuve does not believe it. They are painful 
years to read of, those typical middle years of the eighteenth 
century, when the spirit of immorality rotted everything in 
France, and when Madame de Pompadour, assisted by Bernis 
and Choiseul, governed the nation and hurried it on its down- 
ward way. 

Summoning up all the historical philosophy at one’s com- 
mand, realising as far as possible the atmosphere of the time, 
it still is difficult to feel any respect for the favourite and 
follower of Madame de Pompadour. And yet Bernis was 
an honest man. This impression is strongly given, not only 
hy Sainte-Beuve in his delightful and indulgent essay, but by 
the Cardinal's own Memoirs and letters. The former, dic- 
by him in his later years to his niece, Madame du 


—he 


t-« 4 nad 
tated 1 
Puy-Montbrun, are now published for the first time in 

They first appeared in Paris in 1878, edited from 


England. 
7 








the original manuscript in the possession of Cardinal de 
Bernis’s family by M. Frédéric Masson. Up to that time 
their existence was known to very few; not even to Sainte- 
Beuve when he wrote in 1853 the essay which is translated 


in these volumes, and which is based on the letters, also trans- 
lated here, to Louis X V., Madame de Pempadour, and the 
Due de Choiseul, as well as on those addressed to Voltaire, 
These last are not included in 

F re 


the volumes before us, being much better known to studen 


Pavis-Duverney, and others. 
of the eighteenth century. It is a remarkable instance, by 
the way, of Sainte-Beuve’s intuition that, as the translator 
remarks, the Memoirs bear out entirely his view of Bernis’s 
haracter. 

He was Ambassador at Venice from 1752 to 1755. 
Responsibility appears to have deepened and strengthened 
not worldly 
ordained sub- 
he writes with 


his character; he resolved, altogether from 
motives perhaps, to take Orders, and was 
deacon by the Patriarch of Venice, of whom 
veal feeling as “the best and most saintly old man I have 
ever known.” Returning to France in 1755, his picture of the 
state of things there equals that of any honest writer of the 
time. It is not a merely frivolous and unpatriotic courtier 
bent on his own ambitious ends who mourns thus over the 
condition of his country; the State bankrupt, the people 
heavily burdened, the Army and Navy neglected, the Court 
and the Ministry quarrelling, all selfishness, no subordination : 
—“Overflowing luxury of the most scandalous nature; the 
people poverty-stricken ; no true enlightenment in the Council ; 
no citizen courage at the Court; no generals by land or sea 
on the eve of war.” But the man whom, on the eve of the 
Seven Years’ War, Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour 
made Minister of Foreign Affairs was not, it need scarcely be 
said, strong enough for his post, and his name will always 
hear a certain stamp of disgrace for those who see in the 
Austrian alliance the cause of all Franee’s misfortunes. It 

that. in fact, he was forced into this alliance, and into 
the war that followed it, by wills stronger than his own. His 
letters to Choiseul, then Comte de Stainville and Ambassador 
at Vienna, by whom he was superseded in 1758, are those of a 
man who keenly feels his disastrous position, and works 
for his country under difficulties literally insurmountable. 
They are the letters of a patriot, a generous man, and a 


appears 


ventieman, but not those of a great Minister. His en- 
forced retirement followed immediately on his being made 


a Cardinal; after this he was ordained priest, and four years 
Archbishop of Alby. He lived in his 
and attended fairly well to his duties. 
But no doubt the happiest part of his later life was spent in 

> where he was sent as Ambassador in 1769. This kind 
‘ t suited him exactly; he was agreeable and popular, he 
loved letters and valued literary leisure. His tastes were 
-d, his mind and manners were conciliating. 
H “with 


later was appointed 
diocese for five years, 






le yet dignifi: 


He represented France at Rome for many years, 
dignity. grace, and magnificence.” At Rome the Revolution 


found him, and his public career ended honourably with his 
refusal to take, without a restrictive clause added by himself, 


the oath demanded by the National Assembly. Though 


ceasing to be Ambassador, he lived on in Rome till his death 


in 17°94 
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Cardinal de Bernis’s literary taste must not he quite dana 
by his own verses. Voltaire once sent him Shabeapes : 
Julius Caesar and Calderon’s Heraclius as “ farces or follies’ 
to amuse him. Bernis reads them with great pleasure, we 
must agree,’ he says, ‘that those tragedies, however 
travagant and coarse they may be, do not weary, and I onl 
tell you, to my shame, that these old rhapsodies, in whiet 
there are from time to time flashes of genius and very valent 
sentiments, are less odious to me than the cold elegies of our 
mediocre tragic writers.’”’ This was not so bad for an Abbé 
brought up in the school of Gresset and Madame de Pom. 
padour. 





The translation is good, though, of course, the lively French 
of Sainte-Beuve and of Bernis is weighted and befogged by 
its change into an alien tongue. One or two trifles surprise 
us in a translator so familiar with both languages; it ig surely 
old to write of the “dissolution” of the Court under the 
sent Orléans. And we scarcely think that the young 
was brought up on “ eabbage-soup and lard” But 

in an important piece of work. 
Tho portraits are fine and interesting, especially those of 
Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour ; this last is a repro- 
duction of La Tour's beautiful pastel, delightfully doserihed 


: a 1) Aof 
se are very smat defects 


by Sainte-Beuve. 


THE STELLAR UNIVERSE* 
Proressor Newcoms, whose Popular Astronomy still remains 
the best work that can be put into the hands of one who 
wishes to have a clear idea of the principles of the most 
fascinating of sciences—we wish that he would bring out a 
new edition revised up to date—has added a most able and 
suggestive work to Mr. Murray's well-edited “ Science Series,” 
In this book he places before the reader the results of the 
most recent researches into the nature and motions of the 
so-called “ fixed stars,” and the latest theories as to the con- 


struction of the universe. Many of the problems with 
which he deals ave so recondite and so dependent on 
technical considerations that it has taxed even Dr. New. 
comb’s power of lucid exposition to set them clearly 
before the lay reader; but we think that he has suc. 
ceeded, and that even the tiro in astronomy will be 
able to read The Stars with a full comprehension of 


the amazing complexity and 
the unfathomable abysses of space and time with which it 
deals. What an idea of man’s union of pettiness and power it 
gives one to read Dv. Newcomh's account of the way in which 
he is able to send his intelligence reaching out from this in- 


subject, in spite of its 


| considerable planet of a minor star to study the condition of 


worlds only visible to him by light that has taken thousands 
of years to bridge the distanee which divides them from him! 
Think of it—we see many of the stars as they were at the 
Norman Conquest, or the birth of Christ, or the foundation of 
Rome—not ina figure of speech, but literally. If they were 
to he suddenly extinguished at this moment we should still 
wateh them shining placidly for many centuries, and only 
know of the catastrophe ages after it happened. It has 
been suggested, with apparently good reason, that the “new 
star’? in Perseus which Dr. Anderson discovered a year ago 
veally blazed up about the period of the Spanish Armada; only 
it is so far away that the news has taken three centuries to 
reach us, travelling without rest on the wings of light, at 
a hundred and eighty-six thousand miles a second. And yet 
we are able to tell a good deal about the motions and the 
chemical composition ef bodies which swim in the void at this 
inconceivable distance. That is the most surprising thing, to 
our mind, among all the achievements of modern science. It 
is, of course, to the measurements made by means of the 
spectroscope that we owe this extraordinary extension of our 
intelligence :— 

“No achievement of the intellect: of man would have seemed 
farther without the range of possibility to the thinker of half a 
century ago than the discoveries of invisible bodies which are now 
beine made by such measurements. The revelations of the telescope 
take us by surprise. But if we consider what the thinker alluded 
to might regard as attainable, they are far surpassed by those ot 
the spectroscope. The dark bodies, planets we may call trem, 
which are revolving round the stars, must be for ever invisible m 
any telescope that it would be possible to construe. _ They would 
remain invisible if the power of the instrument were increased tea 





—— 


London: J: 





* The Stars: a Study of the Universe. By Simon Newcomb. 
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s, And yet if there are inhabitants on these planets 
s could tell them more of the motions of the we rld 
on which they live than the human. race knew of the motions of 
the earth before the time of Copernicus. 

f this astonishing discovery is easy to make 
clear. Every one knows that the function of the spectro- 
scope is to sort light-rays according to their respective — 
lengths. Fach element sends out a particular set —o 
when it is incandescent, by which we can recognise it with 
y in a laboratory gas-flame or in a distant star. 
nee which the spectroscope made in our know- 
us the chemical constitution of the sun 
and the other stars. Its later application to the. stellar 
‘g less generally wnderstood. This depends on 
combined with an extraordinary delicacy 
Every one knows that the pitch of 
rises or falls according as the engine 


thousand time 
ovr astronomer 


The method o 


equal certiint 
The first adva 


Icdge was to tell 


motions 
a simple principle, 
of manipulation. 
an engine-whistle , 
is in rapid motion to or from the listener, — 14 one is 
standing ina station as an express goes screaming throu 
ange in the pitch of its whistle is extreme 
Exactly the same thing happens 





the sudden ch ; 


isses one. 


distance from one another may be six or seven “ light-years,” 
—roughly that of Sirius from the earth. The Milky Way 
seems to be a great circular agglomeration of stars on the 
boundary of the universe; but this is not proved. Lastly— 

_ “That collection of stars which we call the universe is limited 
in extent. The smallest stars that we see with the most powerful 
telescopes are not, for the most part, more distant than those a 
grade brighter, but are mostly stars of less luminosity, situate in 
the same regions. This does not preclude the possibility that far 
outside of our universe there may be other collections of stars of 
which we know nothing.” 

Perhaps some day a new means of investigation, like Mr. 
Wells’s sympathetic crystal or the methods which the Society 
for Psychical Research studies, will still further increase our 
sphere of inquiry. After the marvels of the spectroscope, 
it is hard to say that anything is impossible,—except that 
man should be content with his knowledge. 


NOVELS. 








THE CONQUEROR.* 
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with light. If a luminous object is moving bodily toward | 


the observer, it is clear that a greater number of waves will 
reach us from it in a second than would he the case if it 

were at rest: if it is moving away from us the reverse will | 
be the case. The consequence is that the lines of its spectrum 
will be slightly displaced from their normal position,—in the 
latter case towards the red, in the former towards the blue, 
end of the spectrum.—Of course this must not: be taken as an 
exact description of the physical mechanism of the process, 


but only as an analogy: the real cause of the displacement 
has too much to do with theories of the relation between 
light, ether, and matter to be easily expounded in untechnical 
language, or perhaps to be fully understood as yet. Fortu- 
nately, the spectra of all the characteristic stellar elements con- 





sist, not of single lines, but of groups of lines corresponding to 
the wave-lengihs of the different sorts of light which each gives 
out when heated. Thus, instead of being misled by this dis- 


placement to attribute a spectral line to a wrong element, we 
yecoenise the familiar spectrum of iron or hydrogen, and say 
that the whole of it is a little displaced from its normal posi- 
tion, as shown in the spectrum of a portion of the same 
element heated in our laboratory. The displacement is very 
tiny, but it can be measured with great precision. 
sequence is that we are able to say with confidence that such- 


The con- 


and-such a star is moving towards the earth with a velocity of 
twenty miles per second, although it may be so distant that 
every telescope in Europe might watch it for a century with- 
out detecting the least apparent change in position. Vogel 
of Potsdam made the first striking application of this method 
to the variable star Algol. 
first in one direction, then in the other; and that the changes 


in its direction corresponded to the period in which its light 


~ 


He showed that Algol was moving, 


waxed and waned. The conclusion was obvious: Algol was 
moving in an orbit round a dark companion, almost as large 
as itself, which regularly eclipsed its light. Au extension of 
this method has led to a very surprising discovery. 1} 
Camphell, of the Lick Observatory— 


“finds that about one star in thirteen has a planet revolving 
round it, so massive as to change the motio f the star by an 
amount visible in the spectroscope. The more or less eccentric 
orbits of these bodies are being determined. The final conclusion 
from all his work is that isolated stars may be the exception 
rather than the rule: that possibly a great majority at least of 
the stars are composed of two or more bodies revol r 1 
each other, though they appear in our telescopes as sing 








In other words, a great many of the “solar systems” of the 
universe have two or more suns to lighten 
accidental, and rather humiliating, that we 


io 





them,—it is quit 
have only one. 
We have but referred to one of th u 
of xecent stellar astronomy, but its whole field is covered 
in Dr. Neweomb’s admirable book. We have only space 
to mention, without discussing, his conclusions as to the 
structure of the visible universe. It seems probable that 
the earth is situated nearly in the centre of it. Yet this 
may be as erroneous as Ptolemy's opinion. It seenis 
likely that the breadth of our universe, who: shape is 
probably irregular and ill-defined, but roughly that of 
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@ circular convex lens, is not greater than the distance | 
Which light would cross in six thousa21 years. In this | 





Space there are hundreds of millions of stars, whose average | 





HE advice tendered by Mr. Balfour a few years ago to 
novelists in search of a theme to write life-histories, though 
often acted on before and since, has never been translated 
more conscientiously into practice than in Mrs. Atherton’s 
elaborate portrait of Alexander Hamilton. It is true, as she 
tells us in her preface, that she began with the resolve of 
writing a biography which should not trench on the domain 
of fiction; but, curiously enough, as the result of a tour to the 
West Indies to explore the scenes of Hamilton’s boyhood and 
inquire into his ancestry, her natural instinct asserted itself 
so strongly that she abandoned her original resolye—for the 
time being—and cast her work in the form of a novel, or, as 
she puts it, of a dramatised biography. We have no quarrel 
with Mrs. Atherton for this decision. She is, if we may 
say so without offence, far too fiery a partisan to be a good 
historian. What we do regret is that in the inevitable con- 
flict between her artistic sense and her conscientious re- 
solve to adhere to the historic sequence of events, to 
utilise her voluminous researches, and to emphasise her 
own view of the principle of heredity, she should have overbur- 
dened her narrative with detail and found it necessary to write 
the life-history not of one but of three generations. This is 
carrying the protest against the dramatic episode or tl 





he short 
story to portentous lengths, and must inevitably tell against 


; the popularity of the work, brilliant and eloquent as it is. 


The reader's interest in the central figure is blunted before 
his appearance on the scene by the impassioned recital of the 
domestic tragedies of his mother and grandmother. There is 
enough romantic material in the love story of Rachael Levine 
to have furnished forth an average novel. But the family 
history narrated by Mrs. Atherton extends over eighty yeavs. 
Although Hamilton—the only great man of the New World, as 
it has been said, who came from the West Indies—was cut off at 
the age of forty-seven, the material available for his biography is 
of embarrassing richness. He was one of the few instances of 


| extraordinary and precocious promise redeemed by the 


achievements of maturity. 


He played many parts in his 
short life, and played them all brilliantly,—whether as trader, 
orator, soldier, man of the world, advocate, politician, financier, 
or Constitution-builder. On her hero’s genius, his industry, and 
his public spirit Mrs. Atherton does well to insist. Talleyrand’s 
famous tribute stands on her title-page, and the whole book is 
animated by enthusiastic hero-worship. It suffers, however, 
from three serious drawbacks,—the close and frequent juxta- 
position of documentary evidence (letters, memoranda, State 
papers, &c.) and Mrs. Atherton’s purple patches of invented 
dialogue; the furious partisanship of the writer; and the 
violent and occasionally vulgar exaggeration of her phrases. 
Thus of General Lee (in the War of Independence) she writes : 
“Lee looked uglier and dirtier than usual, and the very seat 
of his breeches scowled as he rode forward leisurely.” This is 
perhaps the worst sentence in the whole book, but instances 
of violence and extravagance occur on almost every page. 
Yet there is no questioning the sincerity of Mrs. Atherton’s 
enthusiasm. Take, for example, the passage in which she 
sums up Hamilton’s influence on his countrymen :— 








“The energy which is one of the distinguishing characteristics 


* The Conquerer: being the True and Romantic History of Alewander Hamilton, 
By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. Londou: Macmillan and Co, [6s.] 
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of the American nation to-day was generated by Hamilton, 
might, indeed, be said to be the persistence and diffusion of his 
ego. For the matter of that, all that is-greatest in this American 
evolution of a century was typified in Hamilton. Not only his 
formidable energy, but his unqualified honow and integrity, his 
unquenchable optimism, his extraordinary nimbleness of mind and 
readiness of resource, his gay good-nature, high spirits and 
buoyancy, his light philosophy effervescing above unsounded 
depths, his inability to see when he was beaten, his remorseless 
industry, his hard common-sense, combined with a versatile clever- 
ness which makes for shallowness in another race, his careless 
generosity, his aptitude for detail and impatience of it, his reckless 
bravery in war and intrepidity in peace, even his highly strung 
nerves, excitability, and obliging readiness at all times for a fight, 
raise him high above history as the genius of the American race.” 
A good deal of this glowing panegyric is difficult to reconcile 
with traits of Hamilton’s character as revealed and illustrated 
by Mrs. Atherton herself, to say nothing of the claims of 
Waz3hington and Lincoln; but it is impossible to gainsay its 
eloquence and energy. The West Indian part of the book is 
full of brilliant pictures of landscape and life in the Antilles 
a hmdred and fifty years ago. The studies of jealousy as 
incarnate in Madame Jumel, Hamilton’s Aspasia, and in 
Burr, the “ grandsire of Tammany ”—recently whitewashed in 
Mr. Lewis’s astonishing Life of Richard Croker—are finely 
done. Yet, viewed as a whole, the effect of this strange 
amalgam of fact and fiction is quite out of proportion to the 
amount of talent lavished on its composition. Above all, it is 
wanting in relief. Mrs. Atherton’s feverish and coruscating 
fervour is fatiguing, her canvas is choked with figures great 
and small, she has not mastered the rudiments of the art of 
praise, and her undisciplined eulogy of a really great man, in 
spite of its fire and earnestness, will, we fear, satisfy neither the 
historical student nor the searcher after entertainment. It is too 
passionate for the one, too prolix for the other. Mrs. Atherton 
threatens us with a regular historical biography of Hamilton, 
but we trust she will reconsider her decision, and return to 
the fields of Californian romance in which she has already 
won so distinguished a name. 








The Demagogue. By Carlton Dawe. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Mr. Carlton Dawe’s books are more exciting reading when 
he is dealing with adventures in China than when he is describing 
modern life in London. The central figure of his story, however, 
lacks neither pathos nor interest. “The Demagogue” has many 
excellent theories of life, which he airs weekly in the Park,—his 
béte noire is the Roman Catholic Church, and no wonder, considering 
the domestic discomfort which results from his wife having embraced 
thefaith of Rome. Mr. Dawe must have a poor opinion of the astute- 
ness of that powerful organisation if he considers that such a state 
of things would be allowed to follow the “’version ” (we cannot, to 
paraphrase Queen Elizabeth, say conversion, and we will not say 
perversion) of a Protestant wife. The dark hints of the relations 
between the wife and Father Ingestre weaken the story in its 
aspect as a tract against the Roman Catholic Church in 
England. The fine lady of the story is not very well drawn, 
and the speech which is put into her mouth is ridiculous. 
No fashionable beauty, though she might say a _ few 
sympathetic words which would immensely please her 
audience, could produce at a first attempt the polished and 
oratorical periods which roll so smoothly from the unpractised 
lips of Lady Casterton. However, in spite of its many faults, the 
book is readable, though, as we have intimated above, we rather wish 
that Mr. Carlton Dawe would confine himself to writing stories of 
the Far East. 

An Inland Ferry. By Susan Christian. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—Miss Christian about half-way through her story enables 
her literary character to perceive “that simplicity was 
the art of art.” If Miss Christian herself had perceived this fact 
before she began to write she would have given us an infinitely 
better piece of work. As it is, however, there is enough stuff in 
the book to make it worthy, from a literary point of view, of serious 
eritism. If we may adapt the language of painting to writing, 
we should say that Miss Christian has tried to paint an im- 
pressionist picture before learning to draw. Mr. Whistler is re- 
ported to have said to a young would-be impressionist artist, 
“Go to Vandyck and learn all he can teach you, then to 
Michael Angelo and Titian and learn all they can teach you, and 
then you may begin to think about being an impressionist.” Sub- 
stituting the names of Walter Scott, Thackeray, and George 
Meredith, this is the advice we should like to give Miss Christian. 
She has ideas, she can put human beings and not dolls before us, 
she has imagination and a touch of poetry, but she has no resource 








in contriving situations, and she has not the Silimenie oh Cm 
how to construct a plot. Also she has a love of he aa 
funerals which is positively morbid, and the whole of her pr : 
personae walk hand-in-hand promiscuously through the At “ 
manner which, though very ingenuous, is hardly practised in mail : 
society. But her characters talk rather well, though she is apt pie 
them air their ideas in a manner which would stop the action of ny 
book, if there were any. There is not, however, and no amount ; 
conversation and reflection will ever take its place. This book ti 
the one noticed above, is worth reading in spite of its faults pin 
it must be acknowledged with pleasure that Miss Christian rm 
within her limitations a good deal of real literary faculty, ‘ 


The Tear of Kalee. By Herbert Inman and Hartley Aspden 
(Chatto and Windus.  63.)—The “Tear of Kaleo” is the usual 
diamond stolen from the usual Indian idol, and pursued with the 
usual cruelty and pertinacity by that same idol’s priests, A little 
novelty is introduced into the story by a plot of the nature of 
the Comedy of Errors being woven into the pattern. The joint 
authors, however, should have remembered that the sleep-walking 
concealment of a stolen jewel was Mr. Wilkie Collins's private 
invention, and that most people have read “The Moonstone.” Neyoy. 
theless, readers who like a familiar plot with new variations 
will find the adventures of this book cleverly managed, and the 
interest fairly sustained. 


Stratagems and Spoils. By William Allen White. (C. Scribner's 
Sons. 6s. 6d.)—We must own that we do not feel clear as to 
what Mr. White means. Certainly the general upshot of these 
five stories of “ Love and Politics” is that politicians have dirty 
hands. Then we look back at the preface. “Scantily informed 
people,” we are told, talk much about corruption in politics, 
whereas, in reality, politicians are as honest in their business ag 
lawyers, or bankers, or Professors are in theirs. Mr. White is far 
too shrewd not to be aware of the obvious retort,—politics are not 
rightly a business; the politician elects to serve his country’s 
interests, not hisown. Probably this is what he means; andall his 
apology is ironical. But then when a writer uses irony we ought 
not to have to say “ probably ” or “possibly.” A minor difficulty 
is to be found in the technical terms. The book really ought to 
have been furnished with a glossary. What with the argot of 
politics and of poker, American humour is sometimes very 
obscure. 

The Hinderers. By Edna Lyall. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 64.) 
—We cannot help thinking that “Edna Lyall” has written this 
book, not for the sake of the story, for such it can hardly be called, 
but that she might have the opportunity of assailing those who 
hold, with the vast majority of Britons here and beyond the seas, 
that we have done well to maintain our Empire in South Africa. 
She talks, for instance, of the “unjustifiable system of martial 
law,’ as if war could be carried on without it, especially in a 
country where so many sympathised with the enemy. We might 
say more, but in view of good work in the past, prefer to be 
silent. 


The Lion’s Whelp. By Amelia Barr. (T. Fisher Unwin. 63.)— 
Mrs. Barr has, at least, come very near to success in the very 
difficult task of writing a genuine historical tale. The story of 
adventure is always easy, and the great struggle of Cavalier and 
Roundhead, with its variety of interests, its familiar localities, and 
the obvious romantic element, supplies as god a theme as any. 
Mrs. Barr aims at something higher, and certainly does not fail. 
There is some fine character study in her work, and a commendable 
breadth of treatment. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE LIFE OF A CENTURY. 


The Life of a Century. By Edwin Hodder. (G. Newnes. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—This is one of the books, not inconsiderable in number, 
which must be reviewed either at great length, or very briefly. 
We must be content with the second alternative. The subject is 
the British Empire from 1800 to 1900, and this subject is treated 
with good taste, sound judgment, and a correct sense of propor- 
tion. We cannot bind ourselves to an approval of all Mr. 
Hodder’s conclusions, yet readers of the Spectator will find 
themselves for the most part in sympathy with him. He 3s 
sound, for instance, about the Union and about South Africa. 
Among the many interesting things to be found in this Life we 
may mention the various riots which causes, popular or unpopular, 
have called forth, and the great diversity of treatment which was 
dealt out to offenders. Did any one suggest the punishment of 
the zealous Reformers who broke Tory windows in 1832? Why 
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an epennccsomt 
were things winked at, and even approved, in 1880-32 sternly 
repressed in 1846-48 ? It is still amusing: to see how a party 
pewspaper hints a hesitating censure on its own friends and 
denounces its enemies in its very shrillest or deepest tones for 
precisely the same things. Mr. Hodder seems to us to hold the 
balance fairly enough, but there are some who will think him a 
reactionary and others who will think him almost as bad as the 


“Red Spectre.” 


AN OLD WESTMINSTER ENDOWMENT. 

An Old Westminster Endowment. By E.8. Day. (Hugh Rees. 
gs, net.)—In this very readable little book Miss Day tells the 
story of the Grey Coat Day School, of which she is the Head- 
Mistress. The school is a native product of Westminster. Right 
Westminster tradesmen met together in 1697 and made a start, 
putting their hands in their pockets for the cost of a beginning. 
Benefactions came in by degrees. In 1699 one Sandys lett 
£137 18s. 7d., which was owed to him by Lord Wharton, “if they 
could get it.” Get it, or part of it, they did, after taking a world 
o' trouble, his lordship generally disliking to pay his debts at 
all, and particularly disliking to pay when the creditor was a 
Church school. In 1700 the Head-Master had £26 a year, and 
found it too little. It was raised to £30, and in course of time 
his “ Dyett,” and that of his wife, daughter, and son, were added. 
The cost of teaching and clothing forty boys for a year was about 
£62, and the boys had plenty of teaching for their money: 
6—11 and 1—6 in summer, and 8—11 and 1—4 in winter. Ina 
short time the school became a boarding-school. In 1701 the 
Trustees found it necessary to pass a self-denying ordinance. No 
one was to supply the school with any goods. In 1706 Queen 
Anne granted a charter enabling the school to hold lands, Ke. 
About the same time we have a bill for clothing. This cost for 
a boy 18s. O3d., for a girl 12s. In 1708 occurs the serious difficulty 
that “there were sixty-four boys in the house, and but fifty-eight 
pairs of breeches.” But we cannot follow Miss Day's narrative. 
Not the least interesting part of it is the account of the changes 
made in 1870-1878, and of the modifications which the school has 
gone through up to the present time. It must suffice for us to 
say here that the humble beginnings of 1697 have grown to a 
great and flourishing institution. 














A. W. Kinglake. By the Rev. W. Tuckwell. (Bell and Sons. 
4s, 6d.)—Mr. Tuckwell begins by a notice of the Eastern litera- 
ture of the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, and 
declares, truly enough, that “Eothen” is the only survivor out 
of a number of books which had a considerable vogue in their 
day. (He is unjust to Robert Curzon when he describes him as 
“fuddling Levantine monks with rosoglio that he might fleece 
them of their treasured hereditary manuscripts,”—* treasured,” 
indeed! Does Mr. 'Tuckwell know the story of the “ Clark Plato” ?) 
We gather that an introduction to a recent edition of “ Eothen” 
has been expanded to the volume before us. It is a very readable 
story, a little boisterous in tone—this is Mr. Tuckwell’s way— 
but substantially just and right-judging. There is nothing of 
the lues biographica to be seen. Kinglake is not idealised; we 
are made to see him as he was, and the effort to give us a 
glimpse into the inner man—a very necessary and a very diflicult 
task in Kinglake’s case—is as successful as could be expected. 
“Lacy Yea” on p. 63 should be “ Lacy Yeo,” a well-known Devon- 
shire name which Charles Kingsley did not fail to utilise. 


Further North than Nansen. By H.R.H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. (H.W. Bell. 33.)—The narrative has the interest, and, 
we must add, the monotony, of all such stories of travel. Nowhere 
does man earry on a harder fight against Nature, always ready to 
crush him if he remits his exertions and his watchfulness for s 
moment. Yet there is something new in the development of the 
methods and instruments with which this struggle is carried on. 
This element is not absent from the Duke's narrative. ‘There is a 
satisfactory record of scientific achievement. As to the special 
feat of heating Nansen’s record, this was achieved by Lieutenant 
Cagni, who reached with his sledge the point of 86° 37”. The 
Duke bestows high praise upon the dogs; but what a life is that 
of these creatures! Were they made for sufferings so continuous 
and so intense ? 





The Truth About the War. By John M. Robertson. (New Age 
Press. 2d.)—This “Open Letter to Dr. A. Conan Doyle” may be 
dismissed with but very few words. We have seen before some 
of Mr. Robertson’s work, enough to convince us that he has 
neither the temper nor the mental qualifications to deal with any 
subject of controversy. This pamphlet, which it would be a 
sheer waste of time to examine in detail, further shows—so much 
can be seen in the first two or three pages—that he writes in the 
very worst taste. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved jor review in other Jornis. } 





The Coronation Prayer-Book. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—This is a handsome volume, printed from type presented by 
Bishop Fell in 1666, with the rubries in red, on the India paper 
which is almost a speciality of the Oxford Press. 

The Crowning of Our Kings: Ethelred I. to Edward VIT. 
(R.'T.S. 2s. 6d.)—This is a pleasant, readable little book, carefully 
put together, and furnished with illustrations from an account of 
the Coronation of George IV. These have the advantage of being 
portraits of the personages who performed various functions at 
this ceremony. ‘There is the Marquis of Salisbury, father of the 
present Premier, carrying St. Edward’s Staif, and Lord Wellesley 
carrying the Sceptre and Cross. 

The Religious Life and Influence of Queen Victoria. By Walter 
Walsh. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 7s. 6d.)—It is difficult to 
give such an appreciation of this volume as would cause no offence. 
It contains, as might be expected, dicenda tacendaque. The 
utterances of Kings and Queens are watched and reported, while 
those of humbler folk pass into a more fortunate oblivion. They 
learn caution, it is true, but they cannot always observe it. There 
is nothing, indeed, in the book that diminishes our respect and 
admiration for the Queen; only that now and then we find some- 
thing that she would probably not have wished to be repeated 
half « century or more after it was said. It is interesting to see 
that the Queen entertained as great hopes of good results from the 
Maynooth grant as did Sir Robert Peel and his friends. Itis easy 
to be wise after the event; now it seems self-evident that a peasant 
clergy, educated at home, would be far more “national” than the 
alumni of foreign seminaries. The passage about Sunday observ 
ance is curious (pp. 42-46). As to the State papers which the Queen 
would not look at on Sunday, doubtless she was right in the par- 
ticular case, knowing the circumstances; but that she would absoe 
lutely refuse to transact any business on Sunday, as one might 
gather from Mr. Walsh’s narrative, seems incredible. Though 
this book does not, as we have said, in the least diminish our 
respect for Queen Victoria, but rather increases it as bringing into 
greater relicf one side of her character, there are some silly things 
in it said or done by other people. The story of the supposed 
“bowing to the altar” on pp. 161-62 is one of them, and it is sur- 
prising that Mr. Walsh can relate it with gravity. 

Monasiic Seals of the Thirteenth Century. By Gale Pedrick. 
(De La More Press. 25s. net.)—The seals figured in this volume 
number one hundred, each of the fifty plates giving two. The 
plates are preceded by verbal description, in which a brief history 
of the foundation owning the seal, and an account of the design, 
artistic merit, &c., of the object itself, are given. 

Plate’s Republic. By Lewis Campbell, LL.D. (J. Murray. 2s.) 
—We are very glad that the editor of “Murray’s Home and School 
Library” persuaded Professor Campbell that there was room for 
another book on the “Republic.” The great dialogue wants 
interpreting ; it wants an exposition of the circumstances under 
which it was written. We must understand something of what 
Plato saw about him in the degenerate Athens of the last decades 
of the fifth and the earlier decades of the fourth century before 
we can appreciate his views and aims when he gave to the world 
his ideal of a State. This Professor Campbell supplies, as far as 
his readers require it, though we do not say that they would not be 
the better for reading Grote before they begin this volume. In 
any case Professor Campbell has done good service in writing this 








excellent book. 


Commonwealth or Empire? By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—One might use of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith the phrase which Mr. Courtney used so very infelicitously 
of Lord Milner,—* a lost mind.” There is to be secn in this brochure 
all the intellectual vigour, all the brilliant literary qualities, which 
we have been accustomed to see in his work, but it is not good 
reading for a patriotic Englishman. We have weleomed Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s brilliant argument against Imperialism, but the 
Imperialism which he attacked half a century ago was the glorifica- 
tion of the Roman autocracy in which some philosophic friends 
of the “proletariat ” indulged. He now addresses, it is true, the 
United States rather than Britain. Ile still harps on his favourite 
idea of the American incorporation of Canada. But he has also 
something to say about what is or was his own country. He re- 
ealls, with an unfair emphasis, some British misdeeeds in India. 
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Allowing that our departure would result in a bloody Mahommedan 


tyranny, he still doubts whether our rule is for good. He is, as 
far as we can see, of the opinion supposed to be held by the Whigs 
of sixty years ago, but in truth only held by a minute pseudo- 
philosophic coterie, that our Colonies are a cause of weakness and 
loss; at least he tells us that “a vague belief that the Colonial 
dependencies were sources both of strength and profit has kept 
possession of the British mind.” He holds that England has no 
use whatever for the veld, and that we have lost Russian friend- 
ship for a useless possession of India. These are matters about 
which we have no wish to argue. If our readers want to seea 
brilliantly expressed contradiction of all that the Spectator 
cau find it here. 


is 


wont to preach, they 
Recreations and Reflections. (J. M. Dent and Co. —This is 
collection of “Saturday middles,’—we may be excused for 
e} 1 ad there being no bounds to human ignorance, that a 
Saturday middle” is mutatis mutandis the equivalent toa“ Spectator 
eiaehin?” Anyhow, to all who 
are conversant with the traditions of journalism the essay known 
by this name is familia As we write we remember an example 
that will refresh the recollections of many,—Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
“Girl of the Period.” ‘These essays, numbering between fifty 
sixty, are by thirty authors. 
collected them; he certainly has written the dedication, and he 
has contributed three. We may be allowed to congratulate him 
on the very satisfactory result. J{e has been helped, and helped 
well, by a number of able contributors. 


5s.) 
or is this obscurum per obseurius ? 


r 





Edwards. By FE. Harcourt Burrage. (8. W. 
Is. 6d.)—This is one of a class of books which 
The multitudes of people who have 
and have been benefited, 





J. Passinore 
Partridge and Co. 
does not call for criticism. 
heard about Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
directly or indirectly, by his good work, naturally desire to hear 
something about him, his parentage, and his early life. It would be 
We have the 


Smiles has 


ungracious to criticise the answer to this demand. 
facts, and they are as noteworthy as any that Mr. 
recorded. 


a Hospital. By Alice Terton. (Methuen 
Terton has had a considerable and varied 
She hegan by being a “ supplementary 
a dignified name for charwoman. 
Then she went as a “ paying probationer,” and was promoted to 
” with a ward of her own to look after. Finally, she 
was put in command of a cottage hospital. Her book is a sensible, 
kindly, unprejudiced record of experiences. It is refreshing to 
read it after the somewhat heated controversy which has been 


Lights and Shadows in 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mrs. 
experience of nursing. 
nurse.” This, she explains, i 


be a “sister 


lately carried on in the periodical Press and the newspapers. 
There are hospitals and hospitals, nurses and nurses, patients 
and patients. But Mrs. Terton finds the general upshot of 
what she has seen to be encouraging. Managers are anxious 
to do the best they can, though they often make mistakes ; 
nurses are kind and helpful, though they are sometimes 
conceited and silly, and sometimes thoughtless. “I like a 
rood operation,” said one in Mrs. Terton’s hearing. “There 
is trash for you,” meaning that they were not interesting 
cases; and the poor patients were much ashamed of themselves, 
even the poor boy who a little while before had been boasting 


that “he had necrosis 
pleased with him.” Yet 


very best for even the “trash. 


of the tibia and the doctors were very 
same woman would doubtless do her 
” As for patients, Mrs. Terton puts 
them in this order of “ niceness”: children, men, women. The worst 
aid of the last class is that one grumbling woman “upsets tho 
] *; a grumbling man is suppressed by his companions; 
This is a very pleasant and instruc- 


this 


le show’ 
children do not grumble. 
tive book. 


The Earth in Relation to the Preservation and Destruction of 
Contagia. By G.V. Poore, M.D. (Longmans and Co. ds. net.)— 
Dr. Poore pursues with admirable energy his crusade against the 
popular system of sanitation so-called. He “oe earth against 
acater as the vehicle by which human ezcreta are to be dealt with. 





gives them an absolutely unlimited 
all chance of their utilisation; 
and makes them profitable, not 


them and 
and takes away 


Water scatters 
scope for —, 
, limits their range 


earth strict 

harmful. The sewage-farm is a costly failure; the garden 
manured with faeces neutralised by earth is a notable success. 
Dr. Poore is uot a theorist only. He gives us the statistics 
ot a garden (which at the time of writing had been under 


v 


Tt is something under an acre 
half, and produced (fourteen years ago) £71 19s. Gd. 
value, or £56 per acre (£25 is considered a good gro: 


ordinary fruit-land). It is to be noted that he had ‘ | 


cultivation for fourteen year 
and 
gross 


return for 


and | 
Mr. Harold Hodge has, we presume, | 








| Styan (K. E.), Short History of Sepulehral Cross- Slabs, “Svo (Bemrose) net 7 


Examples of Celtic 


4 gy 
migrate to get out of the reach of a local authority, Now, 
unhappily, the local authorities are all-pervading, often Inis- 


chievous, and sometimes, in the persons of their Officials, at least 
suspected of favouritism. 


Our Batialion. By L.Raven-Hill. (Punch Office. 5s. net. )—The 
“Volunteer Movement” is suficiently strong to stand being 
laughed at. Indeed, after the South African experiences, some of 
the jokes that are aimed at them are a little out of date. Stil] 
there is nothing ill-natured in the “chaff” which is here om. 
ployed; if there is anything in it, it is the Government that sho uld 
feel it, by “Government” being meant the subordinate milit; ary 
officials, With them, whatever Commander-in-Chief and high- 
placed soldiers may say or do, the dominant spirit is still too 
often that indicated by the current phrase “those d d Volun- 
The letterpress here is sufficiently good; the drawings are 








teers.” 
exccllent. 





New Enrrions.—We are glad to sce that there has been sufficiont 


demand to warrant a new edition of Tecumseh, by Charles Mair 
(W. Briggs, Toronto). Mr. Mair has added some poems from 


an earlier volume, ‘Tecuinseh, it will be remembered, was a Dela- 
ware, and might have suggested the conception of “The Last of 
the hernia to Cooper. (‘The American novelist was born in 
1786 1768.) But he was a Britain, 
seen his end in the war of 1812.——In t * Novels 
by Maarten Maartens” (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d. each) we have 
God’s Fool: a Koopste adt Stor u, and The a Story of 


, Tecumseh in firm friend of 
sue ot 


he pelss 


Greater Glory: 








High Life-———The “Coronation Year Edition” of Philip’s A.B.C, 
Pocket Atlas Guide to London. (G. Philip and Son. 1s.) 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
te 
Baird (Mrs. W. F.), Seven Hundved Chess Problems ait Sotheran) net 196 
Ball (FP. K.), Ele ments of Greek, er 8vo.. ae weeeeee(Maemiilan) 60 


Bateson (W.), Mandel’s Principles of Heredity: a Defence, er 8vo 
























(Camb, Univ. Press) net 40 
Recke (L.), carn hley, Black Sheep, er 8vo...... ..(Unwin) 60 
Bedwell (H.), Life's Little Comedies, and other Ver ‘yses, er 8vo (Long) net 36 
Beech (F.), Tne Dyeing of Woollen Fabrics, 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 36 
Benson (A, C.), The Schoolmaster, cr Svo... . ... (J. Murray) net 5,0 
Bjorling (P. R.), Pipes and Tubing : their Construction and Joints, er 
POWER: cncaeaachannascass sca ceksnemacbus phutgs veanteiies seks ca sebaaete cies adectaceedeiee (Whittaker 6 
Blackburn (G.), Women's s Suifr: ure, er 8vo ; illiams & oe 60 
Christian Work on the Battle F ield, er 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 30 
Collingwood (W. G.), Toe Lake Counties, 12mo . .. (Dent) net 46 
Economy of Human Life (The), translate a i an “In liat vn "Ms 5. (Luzae) net 26 
idge (K. M.), Ahana: a Novel, er 8vo.. ... (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Kpistles of Psenosiris (The), cr 8vo..... Blac 16 
Flint (L.), American Stock Raising. V 26 
Hatton (R. G.), Desi an Exposition, &vo 0 





foe Meta. 
..(Richards) 100 
(Longmans) 60 
‘(Hurst & Blackett) net 120 
Lectures on Pastoral 
(Longmans) net 50 


Hillier (G1. C.),. Heresies ot Agnostic 'Theism, Ethies, 5, Soe cate ZY, 
physics, Vol, V., er 8vo 
Hutchinson (H. G.), A Friend of Nelson, 
Kelly (Mrs. 'T.), From the Fleet in the Fifties, 8vo.. 
Knox (Bp. E. B.), Pastors and Teachers: Six 
Theology, er 8vo 




























Manson (J. A.), Sir Edwin Landseer, R A. 9 & 8¥O. mes ...(W. Seott) net 36 
— (J. G), The Natural History of the British Surface-Feeding Ducks, 

pesaonath * caso pieeaas aniouabonadeadacesaen:.avaveses<tcoiene IME Beene 

Milles (J. i), The Mid-Kighteenth Century of Europe in Literature, 
er &vo SER ae (W. Blackwood) net 590 
Naylor (W. ), Frade its Treatmen mg tilisation, Svo (Griffin) net 210 
Norwegian Ni _ Mt ine E xpedition mn, 1803. 06, Vol. IIL, 4to (Longmans) net 32.0 

Oesterley (W. O. E.), Studies in the Greek and Latin Versions of the Book 
of Amos, oe (Camb. Univ. Press) uet 40 
Prichard (Mrs. The Cult of Chiffon, er 8vo . ea .(Richards) net 50 
St. Aubyn (A.), Tl irict Lady, er 8vo.... (F. V. White) 69 
Shadow of a Third (The), by * Ubeda,”’ cr 8yo.. .. (Treherne; 60 
Sheldon ), Alternating-Current Machines, cr 8vo (Lockwood) net 120 
Sir Charles Warren and Spion Kop, by ‘** Defender,” (Smith & Elder) 60 
_ Outline s of Logic, er 8vo ..(Simpkin) net 26 


Stock (St. George) 





6 
Tennant (F. R ), Origin and Propagation of Sin ...(Camb. Univ, Press) net 36 
Thwaites (C.), The Articled Clerk’s Guide to the Intermediate Examina- 

tion, Svo .. ..(Stevens & Haynes) net 10/0 
. (Hurst & Blac ekett) 60 









Tyran (K.), A 's 1 er! 
Watson (H. , Godfrey missin oan: ) ‘ Wellby) GU 
The New Christians, cr 8vo.. “CHatel inson) 


rey), 


.. (Pe 
WwW ; Handbook of South 


Afrie (E, Wilson) net 


m1 Miues, ¢ er 8vo.. 
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“CYMRIC” SILVER. 


Art, a of the Coronation of His Majesty 
Edward VII. 
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LIBERTY a CO., Regent enn: London. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC 
100 OXFORD STREET, WwW. 
Ww M. & G EO. L 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LI M. 7 opseor or 
Head Otfice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0. HAMPTONS 
ESTABLISHED 1824, Series of Twenty Departmental Mustrated Catalogues is to enable intending 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. uslecis, Vhak Snatanting - 
DIRECTORS, BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. | Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C,V.O. HAMPTONS’ PRODUCTIONS 


aight Hon. Lord Batter James Fleteher, Esq. 








Purchasers of 













Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. | Francis Alfred Lucas, REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 
tion. Kenelm P. Bouveri | Edward Harbord Lus 
homas Henry Bu wrroughe » Esq. Hon. Henry B ork ley "hese Catal he : le req deg 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. | Hon, Lionel Walt r J ak Be mupletely faraia! : “$. cha 
Jolu Cator, Esq. 3 ane j ifug ria Colin Smii ELSi}e ro nears roa ; sapbonass ears . : 
Victor C. W. Covondinh: Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, Any one or more of these books will sent free, on receipt of 
Col. the Hon. Evora) Digby. | Lieut.-Colovel F, Anderson Stebbing. | nee t i the applicant's requirement 


Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B, 


——— PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR ‘SQUA RE 
AUDITOR. scence 
C. L. Nich« Hoy Eig FC. A. y A Ee E TT E 4 


INSURANCE S Granted at current rates of Premium, and J , 4 re 
vote ld and Capital Rede mption Policies issued, THE ORIGINAL 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. CELLULAR 


Moderate Rates of Preinium. | 
large Bonuses, inciu ling Interim Bonuses. Tee: semen 


Policies Whole World aud Indisputable, 


Special Policies to cover Death Duties, i SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


| imi 
< 
_ 
= 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- | : eimai oan 7 
tion of business. I ral I Lis ; "ARRTLX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account msy be had on Women, 1 ¢ 1, sent post-f ahi 


application to 


~ | ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ROBER T LEW 1S, General Manager. 











ONE HUNDRED ERITISH POLICYHOLDERS IN THE MUTUAL = = 

LIFE are insured for £1,801,702, an AVERAGE for each of » 5 9-17 OXFORD STREET, W. 
£18,017. THREE Policyholders represent insurances of And 800 other Depts im London at cial Towns of U.K. 
£50,000, £80,000, and £126,000 respectively. ee Price-Lis 

“A gi of fact is woth a bushel of theory.”—OLp ApaGeE. By pues ntment ty and the Ro yal Family, 


) SECURE THE BEST VALUE For money Apply to |MILLER AN D SON S, LT D., 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSU RANCE SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF AR earshot LIGHTING. 


ns of the best Periods 





| Electric Fittings of all kinds, including re 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK, o@iyc iyi irene 


ee | “Oil Lamps, Brackets, "Chandeliers, &e. ba ea 
Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. | in Loudon. Antique Oriental Jars m eda 


The Vernon Candle Lamp, it invented 1} 

















a ) her late Majesty, highly r ymmended for th ose Who read at 
FUNDS NEA wot ‘ £12 900,000. } im London f wr the Mi 1g t Art Metal productions of Bari 
Head Office for the United Kingdom— Illustrated Catalogues or Special Des onapplication, Estimates jree. 





16, 17, and 18 CORNET, LONDON, E.C. 


iW AL DE M AN , General Manager, 178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufa 


“SCHWEITZER’S © FIRST SPECTACLES 
COCOATINA IMPERFECT 20 te: 


which cannot 


—BOYLE ST., W. 










with extreme care—other- 
to tr 25 





ward: 


7 full particulars ¢ to the Care and Preserv: 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. | VISION! i teen ot a Car 7 
T 


- Sie . . OUR EYES, by 
The Lanect says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


? : ’ -, JOHN BROWNING, F.R. A S.,F.R.M.S. 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent HEADACHES! ost-tre hin: per m 3 Strand, 


Consultations jee. 
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artic! e, 











‘Terms of Subscription. 





MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by | 


Er. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages. ‘The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct | - Half- p 
to the consumer, means j ¥ j;, Quarterly 
> vit os. v7 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no sax 
ifn diteri 2 6....016 8.0 8 2 





“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”—Westminster Gazette (e .ditori I). 




















“Very sound and agreeable to the palate, Pure grape-jnice and nothing : : 3 P 
else.”—RIDER HaGcarp, in the Queen, Mage PRINCIPAL of iss PREP ARATOR ¥ 
! val : 
: } | SCHOOL for BOYS hav 1 2 
Price ,,, { 18'= per dozen bottles. { ) Delivered free in London. | boarders will be g 1 to hear iz 





(10/6 per dozen half bottles. | of the same class asi 


p MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush- bound Tuscan flasks in originaleases. | 22 Crave p str a ae Strand. W.C. 
: _ . flasks, or 60 balf flasks, 55 “| 18 flasks, or 30 half ‘oui, 30,-. ~ ive Le Strand, : 
Deli y free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the » \ 1S 3 

London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, * Leadenhall [THE PRINCIPALS | of a SC OH OL for LADIES n 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. Mention this Paper. London, that has been perous for thirt rs, contemplate 


} retirement, and are prepar: 
MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India. “"s China direct from the | require capital. 


10 mi U a ms r tl 
BEEVOR, M.A. 















SUCCESSOR, who 





ineyard, +h orders to be sent to the Grower, KE, S. MORGAN, MONIE | 2 in advance of on . ‘A Z., 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. i Arlington Road, NW. 
Cees ae: pal => ; : | ARMSTADT.—WI¥YE of the CHAPL Al IN to BRITISH 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, J Ses pote = Se ELS YES hey GIRI S over 17. Pleasant social life ; 


And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. = 


I R I Ss fe] Fish Napkins,211 perdoz. Dinner Napkins 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2.6; 2) yds. by 3 yrs 





5/6 perdoz. | Janice HIGH — IL.—WANTED a SECOND 
y | MASTER in SEPTEMBER next requirement, - 











te 





es and Kitchen Table Cloths. - 14 each, Strong Huckaback Salary £250 a year resident; passage pai = waboiiad nivements & i 
"p e Lists owels, 4/6 perdoz. Koller Towel ther information, apply to H. SIMMS, Esq., National "Provin cial Bank 
post-free, DA Mi A S KK: ag - sper yd. Dusters, troms3 ie ae | England, Newea astle-on-‘Tyne. 
. z. Linen Glass Cloths, +9 pe ae Gs. “ 
1ce WISHES for the i ST of a ride! 


TABLE AND HOUSE LI NEN. q ahh of ex per’ ee s 
SUN INSURANCE OFFIGE | iiiiicotfiitie rt een atin, is ER abi 








63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. j SESS eS IP 

THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. | RE EIGATE—TO LET, for JULY. AUGUST, and SEP- 

@ Charing Cross: 332 Oxfo , ees sae a tl 0 eres 3 furr “lL DETACH! D HOI SE. Shady gardev, 
aring Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Miucing Lane. | © to Castle grounds. Bath, f 1, two sitting re _—Apply, “ P. A. A 


SUM INSURED EXCEEDS .....0-00000.0.0ce0e0e00 £460,000,000, ‘Cranford, Hardwicke Road, Heigate. ; 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATIO! 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 

tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 

House; I Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 

tural Analysis and Research, aud Practical Agriculture, &c, Splendid climate 

jn perfect country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIR ECTORS of the Experimental Stat ion, . Aynsome, Grange- over- -Sands. 


W OopaRD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
C)s 








Lapy Warven :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 

ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley. He: 1d-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Ti ul, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year, 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Lromiey.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN,. 
24 guineas a year. 

IFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 

. ol ir, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical 'lripos, Class I. 

a Sosy 


Terms, 


i PAR RET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
fear ‘the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HE AD. MISTRE SS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 


St. J Mary’ 8 Colles ge, Padding ton, W. 


N MAR Y's COLL EGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Ke Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for ‘Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton. Princip Miss J. L. LATHAM, on College. Head-Mistress—Miss b. 
WARD, BSc. Terms: Boarding House 60 uineas a year.-Apply PRINCIPAL, 


eo A EDUCATIONAL CEN TRE, 
SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. 














HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16s.: 
Uppe r aan 1, half-yearly tee, 24s.; Commercial Section, half-yearly fee, 
Yus.; Special classes for foreign young ladies, huaif-yearly fee, £3.— 
TEC HNIC UM: ‘Iwo Sections: Construction and Civil Engineering, 
Mechanics, Electricity, technically applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
32s.—SCHOOL , DECORATIVE ARTS: Mode ling s, Artistic Pottery, 





Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Smithery ; no fees.-SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
Art, Figure Drawing from Nature; no fees.—P. ROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS: from 13 to 15 years ; fee, 8s. per half-year. zo further informa- 
tion write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, 
Geneva. 


Decoration, Metal 
Painting, Artistic 
paratory Course. 
and Ornament, 





*hasing ce 











DEN BIG i, 


Lond., formerly Senior 


SCHOOL, 
BELOE, B.A., Hons. 
Maihematical Lecturer a field College, London. 

TWO SC HOLARSHIPS will be given in SEPTEMBER next on the Entrance 
Examination which will be held at the Howell's School, Denbigh, and at the 
Drapers’ Hall, London, on JULY Sth and 9th. These Scholarships, which are 
intended mainly for the daughters of professional men of limited means, secure 
to the holders their education, board, washing, and maintenance on a yearly 
payment of £20. Candidates must be approved by the Governors, and a 
preference will be given to such as are of Welsh birth. In September next a 
Hostel, under the charge of one of the Assistant-Mistresses, will be opened, The 
fees for pupils in this Hostel will be £28 a year. Six beds will be reserved for 
the benetit of children living in the neighbourhood who are unable to attend the 
School daily from home. These candidates will be elected by the Governors, 
and will be required to pass an Entrance Examination. Ten beds will be 
reserved for Scholars who will receive their education, board, and maintenance 
for a yearly payment of £28. ‘The Scholarship Examini ition for these candidate 8 
will be held at the Howell’s School. Denbigh, and at the Drapers’ Hall, London, 
on July 8th and 9th. One of these Scholarships will be given for Musie (piano), 
the Examination of which will be held at the Howell’s School, Denbigh, only.- 
All applications, both forcleetion and Scholarships, must be made before June 
20th to the CLERK to the Local Governors, Howell's School, Denbigh, who 
will furnish further particulars if desired 


wT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY 
KS) LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 


-OWELL’! 


S 
Head-Mistress —) 
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JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern Edueation for Girls. Large Hockey, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms, Prospectus on appli- 


cation to the Head-Mi tress or Secret iry. References: the Head-Master of 

Bedford Grammar Sehoo!l; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sir Colin 

Scott Moucrietf, K.C.M.G., H.C.S.1.; Miss Welsh, Misteeen et Sinton College, &e. 

INTERSDORF, BIRKD. ALE PARK, _ SOUTH- 

PORT.— St HOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Risse sSIMON. Staif of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professor 
pupils prepared for 

















fish ai 





Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; spec 

urrangeme for young children; 

; Reon iting, tennis, swimming, cycling, 

and Swe: F il Re vy and P rospe -ctus, apply to the PRINCI- 
Ps ALS. 

COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
A COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value £31 10s.; a 


teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students eke y tield on seafront 
y An 
TE RM ( °OMMENC SS FRIDAY, September 19th. 
E D F O RD © y 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value £48, both tenable for 





three years, will be rded on the results of the Examination to be held at 
the College on JUNE 9th and 20th. 
Candidates must be under 19 years of age on the first seed of the Examination. 





apply tc to the PR INC SIPAL 


mation, 





For further infor 


rNHE KING S SC HOOL, ROCHESTER. —PREPARA- 

TION for Universities, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business, Leaving 

ns awd arded ant nually. Boarders rece ived in Sch ool House. Excellent 

>; KING'S 3s "HOL ARSHIPS (£20 per ann.) offered for 

il boys und mn JULY 17th. y or Prospectus apply to 
—% Yr. HOBSON, M. A. Head-Miuaster, 
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N.—CARTMEL | 





{ Near London. 


IN 





[May 3), 1909. 


eon. 06 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liurrep, 


pre een SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN TLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cult ured, E 
care and coinfort for delicate children, aay 
Large grounds, tennis aud fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mist 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.) isted by a 
A limited number of EN TRANC i SCHOLARSHIP S award 


(oR tR AN, W ATFORD, HERTS. 

GIRLS.—Gymnz isium, Playing- fields. LargeSt 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. JOURDAIN, Lady Ma 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHIL LIPS, Newnha m College, Cambridge, Pp, ART 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RA PAIL (rear the Luxembourg Garder ‘ 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the reas 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woous, Miss Words. 
worth, and ¢ others, ad 


T H 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulius on applic ation to the HEAD-MA ASTER. 
ALLIW ICK M:z ANOR,NE W SOUTHGATE EN High, 
class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGH'TERS of GENTLE MEN, 
Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing ti ¥ 
Sracing aix. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London p rofessors, si- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hoe key, cri cket, tennis, riding, cycling, ée.— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON, 


N R. A. TRUMAN (who has had a larg ve experience of 
A ational Agency work) IN'TRODUCES, free of “cha rge, to Schools 
and Biscay well-recommended DAILY and R ESIDE NI GOVERNESSES 









8, Miss SOPHIE 
hly qualitied statf, 
ed by competition, 


—COLLEGE FoR 
aff of Resident Mistresses, 
ret Hall, Oxtord ; House 














L E YY S 
CAMBRIDGE, 








E 50 8 0 @ 4, 
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i} and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careiul attention will be given 


to inquiri es and — made to Mr. S. A. TRU MAN, of No. 6 Holles 


Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
N OIRA HOUSE 
i ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


UPPER CARLISLE 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking t 
s 
Boarders 5 only received, 


he town and the sea, 





ISs MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the lite of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, te poem anesinand y,cc. University Examination & Luspection, 


C. ANTE RBURY. — ‘sc HOLAR- 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent healti record, JUNIOR SCHOUL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN 





K ING’ S SCHOOL, 


» M.A, 


EN TRANCE SC HOLAR. 


Examination JULY 1st,—Apply, 











Pesan COLLEGE. —F IVE 
SHIPS of £30 each (four open). 
the BURSAR, 


gece SCHOOLS - FOR. GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can eet high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Ceutral Registry ior ‘Teachers, 
#0 Craven Street, ‘Charing Cros 3. 


QTRAMONGATE SC ‘HOOLS, 
MORELAND,—Established 1698 by the 
Daughters of Gentlemen, Separate Hou 





K END: AL, Ww EST- 
ociet) yo Friends. 


For Sonsand 
s; Re sident Gymuastie Instructors, 











Recommended by Rey. John Cliitord, D.D.; Rey. K. J.C atmpbell, b.A.; Rev. A.M, 
Fairbairn, D.D. Terms trom 60 Gus.—W. Sk SSLONS , B.Se. (Lond. ), Principal, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon), 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey tield, cricket, &.— 
re rospectus on 7 P lication, 


a ***°R 27> LADIES COLLEG E, 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (8.U.L 


FEW 7? ADIE S of cultured tastes wishing to reside in 

London for purposes of recreation or study would be ‘RECEIVED into 
a well-appointed home of good academic and soc jal standing. Fine situation, 
good garden. Arrangenients might be made for Coronation week.—Apply 
to Miss BORCHARDT, '[he Ferns, 153 Finchley Road, N.W. 
| gee for ANGLO-INDIANS and OTH ERS.—A few 

GILLS and quite young BOYS are Received into a private family, where 
home life is combined with education at good day school. Entire charge 
where pareuts are abroud.—Full particulars and references ou applic ation, 
Mrs, Counsell, Banbury Road, Oxtord, 

oA) 


JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Cla al Moderations and Final School, with mau 

years’ successtul experience, RECEIVES a tew PUPILS to pre pare for U niver- 

tl 1er higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
Seasi de 5 Vv ; very healthy -—Bishopstone } Mi nor, L ewes. 

R E “Y OU “WAN TING SCHOOL OR HOME 2—Boys, 8, 

y Girls? English, Continental 2—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St.. London,se ds 

rehable information & prospect tuses gratis of P ersonally inspec sted establishine ; 












sity ant 


attention. 















ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
4 MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 
« comp eted.—For Prospectus and L ist of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY. 


TNIVERSITY of BIR] MING HAM.—LECTURESHIP 

/ in MATHEMATICS.--The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
the above appointment, 
Stipend £175 per annum, 
be sent to the undersigned, n 
Candidate elected will be reg 
—Further particulars may 











d t through the death otf Mr. W. H. 
ion plications, accompanied by Testimonials, 
ot later than MONDAY, June 23rd, 1902. 
i to enter upon his duties on October 1st, 
ined from GEO. H. MORL 1E Y, Secretary, 
CG ao bs E 
Prospectus on gp to the Head-Master, 
tev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
metime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


Austin, M.A. 
should 
The 
1902. 








G E. 


D OV ER 


So 





ND. ANDREWS >UN IVERSITY DIPLOMA ror W OMEN 
With Title of L.L.A 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L, A Scheme, the University, 


St. srimcrgueatticn N. 






. 


ERESFORD HOUSE scHOOL, 
UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 
Head-Mistresses: Miss L UCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. ; 
Corporation Sanitary Certificate ; Garden ; walled-in Playing Field. 
Inclusive Fees frou 80 guineas. 


r \HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, | DORSET.— 

Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast; care ful 
al training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, sea-bathing, &c. Delicate girls 
ve every attention. Special facilities for musie, languages, and pall iting 
Entire charge taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Address, 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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SS _ 
AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD.— 


The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 

ummer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
pos ros Boarding Houses, with playing tields, on a commanding site over- 
ow eaing Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
pen enience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
— R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
v5 Helen Gladstone, Miss K, Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
eres al of Newnhain College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
~— Pat Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
ae Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


Southwold, Suffolk. cea Sigh 
ue GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED: 





President—Sir CHAS. TENNANT. 
Chairman—The Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 

§T, BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, Head- 

, Mistress—Miss RENTON, 

New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds ; Playing-field ; Splendid situation. 
Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Beorders, is near the School. 

For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow, 

D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


LT = 
YRANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices : Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU, Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 








ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds, Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy ——— 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Kc. ; Fees, £80 peraun. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication,—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Public School with 
Classical and Modern Sides. Very successful Army Class ; four passed 
direct last December, including lst into Sandhurst. Close Scholarships (£100) 
at Oxfordevery year. Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
—Apply the PRINCIPAL, 

















AD KREUZNACH, GERMANY.—Two German Ladies 
RECEIVE a limited number of GIRLS in their PENSIONAT. Special 
facilities for German, French, and music. Res. Parisian Gov. Highest refs. 
from Eng. and Germ. clergy.—For Prospectus write to PENSIONAT 
BECHTEL-BEINBRECH. 








OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Under Diocesan 
Trustees. Head-Mistress: Miss BROAD. Resident Graduate Staff, 
School House, Laboratory, Art Studio, Gymnasium, Playing Fields, Swimming, 
four Boarding Houses. Terms 50 to 80 guineas per anuum, inclusive of House 
and School Fees, Entire charge of Colonial pupils. 


1 R EN T GC OL Lb BE B. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on 
JULY 2nd, 8rd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
Derbyshire. 


‘T. HILARY’S. SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Uxtord and Cambridge Joint Board. Staff resident, University graduates. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
z NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; one or two of £87 (£99 for the first 
year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum inay be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.W—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
KI for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 
Ngee HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
 : DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON, Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional, Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 





























E ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
4 FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Se. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &e. 








p° LWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rey. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ves GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
’ NORFOLK. f : 

Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. Special Coaching 

or Backward Boys, Healthy, bracing climate. Seven acres of ground, 
Head-Master—Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) 

ANCING COLLEGE.—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will 

be OFFERED in JULY. For two of these preference will be given to 

sous of clergy; two are Choral Exhibitions.—Further particulars from the 
Head-Master, B. H. TOWPR, Esq., Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 














MNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT.- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


{\TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
K SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 
of treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this afiliction. 

Stammering,” post-free, Is. 1d.-—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
don, W., and 20 Goldington Read, Bedford. 








Square, Lon 





HK NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one £60, two £40, two £25, 
five £15, for either Class. or Math. or Army and Navy subjects) JULY 1st 
and 2nd at SOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, THANET. Church 
of England Public School on Reforimation principles. Successes 1896-1902 : 
8 Open Scholarships Oxf. and Camb.; 18 Entr. Woolwich (incl llth, 13th, 
14th); Sandhurst (inel. 3rd) ; Britannia (incl, 21st) ; India Forests (5th); seven 
passes London Matric, with nearly 300 successes in other public exams. Junior 
School in separate buildings and fields. Fees from £63 to £75 according to age. 
Nominations (£5, £10, and £15) and Exhibitions in Gift of Council, more 
especially for sons of clergy and officers. Extensive grounds, wood and metal 
workshops, chem. and phys. laboratories; bracing climate. 
LENALMOND.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS, £80-£20, are offered by Examination on JULY 15th and 16th, 
One or more of these are open to Boys offering Modern or ‘“‘ Army” subjects. 
The Examination cau be held elsewhere than at Glenalmond by arrangement. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 
{YMNASTIC and GAMES MISTRESS REQUIRES 
WORK (non-resident), if possible in or near London, in September. Ling’s 
Swedish system of gymnastics ; massage and remedial exercises ; good hockey, 
cricket, and lawn tennis. All England Champion for six years in lawn tennis, 
Good disciplinarian.—Apply, B. STEEDMAN, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 


TTENDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


TWO MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS (violin, piano, value £80, £70) will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY NEXT.—For particulars, apply to 
the SECRETARY, Hendon Hall, Middlesex. 


tS SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 8th: 























HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S, ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached, Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


Qovu TH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
\) SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON, Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition 
Ciass aud Kindergarten for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. Reference to 
Parents and Head-Masters. HALF TERM JUNE 5th. 


Rk & = 2D S C H OO L. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 
For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 2rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 

five Residential Scholarships, three non-Residential Scholarships, and two 

Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on JUNE llth to 18th. Candi- 
dates will, if desired, be examined in SINGING, ability in which will be taken 
into consideration in one or more awards.—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








HE HEAD-MASTER, of Sherborne School DESIRES 

very strongly to RECOMMEND the SHEBBORNE SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY tor BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14.—For particulars 
apply, HEAD-MASTER, Sherborne School, Dorset. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 

offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


( UNDLE SCHOOL.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR: 

SHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
July 8th and 9th. There are FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year, and 
THREE of £30 a year vaeant.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modera lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front ; large playiug-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &e. 


wT. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, gimes. Fees from 90 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


7 EE E C O L L E G E , 
RAMSGATE. . 
Founded 1809. Junivr and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address the HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, 
Ramsgate. 




















T,RivVaegnRSI TSE OF DURHAM. 
} DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham, 
Be Se eee Ee SCHOOL. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 to £20, 
will be COMPETED for on JULY Ist and 2ad 
Apply the HEAD-MASTER. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 

and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable. —Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistanve without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR, J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
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THE CORONATION. 


R. LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS. 
CORONATION DAY PROCESSION, £3 Js. to £12 12s, PER SEAT. 
JUNE 27th PROCEEDS, £1 Is, to £7 7s. PER SEAT. 
NAV iL REVIEW. 
S's 


S.s. ‘VANCOUVER’ punt. 
Ss.‘EMPRESS QUEEN’J 

Ss. ‘PRETORIA,’ tonnage 13.234, the largest vessel ever sent to 
Review. Open for bookings for a Three Days’ Cruise. 

DAY CRUISE on the magnificent s.s. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA,’ of the Isle of Man 
Steam Packet Company, £3 18s. 6d., including return ticket to Southampton ; 


a Naval 









or £2 18s. 6d. from Southampton. The rates for the ‘PRETORIA’ foe Watee 
and four berth cabins and for the ‘QUEEN VICTORIA’ will be raised after 
June 7th. 
CORONATION ILLUMINATIONS. 
DR. H. §. LUNN HAS SECURED THE LARGEST STEAMERS OF TEE 
THAMES STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
FOR - PROCESS{ON UP AND DOWN THE THAMES, 

which will go he night of the Miuminations down the has nes from 
Chelsea, calling ambeth and Charing Cross, to the Tower Bridg apeton heck 
again. Places must be taken immediately, as accommodation is strictly 
limited No vehicular traffic will b allowed in the crowded streets, and this is 
the best way of seeing the splendid Illuminations of the Bridges, the Houses 






of Parliament, Embankment, &e 
CORON ATION 
BRIGADES FOR BOYS, 
OF 
All the Seats on the Grand Stands ere« 


REVIEW 
H.R... THE 


MILITARY 
JUNE l4th, BY 
WALES, K.Q. 
ted by the Government on 
ttee with Dr. Lunn for dis} 


OF PRINCE 
the Horse 
sal, 


Guards Parade have been placed by the Commi ) 
Full particulars on applicution to the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleizi Gardens, 
Lond N.W. 


er IETY ror tHE ABOLITION or VIVISECTION 


issued we read that 257 
Under these licences 


ie latest Offici 


rt on Vivis 


ee law 


etion just 
animals, 


From th alR 


persons were licensed by to ‘ileal 





cruelties were perpetrated of which the following are examples :- 

A series of experiments were performed on 18 dogs, Whether chloroform 
was adininistered in the initial operation the vivisector does not say, but th> 
primary fixing of the dog and opening of the neck would be nothing to the long 
ingermg illness to which the animals were compelled to submit in their prison. 
Owir the difficulty of the operation only 11 of the 18 dogs had their para- 
thyroids cut out. From two of three dogs he eut evt one lobe of the thyroid 
vland at the same time. One of them died the night after and the other 


when it died too. Of the remaining 
another in four days, one in seven days, 
The remaining dogs were then 
re-open mut) of one thyroid lobe, and sur- 
viving this, were again fasteued dov d had the remaining lobe removed, 
Three out of the five died, but two survived, only at the price of tremours, a 
aralysis of the hinder limbs, 
remaining dogs 


ited to operation until death released 


‘ther lobe cut 
two days, 


survived to have anc away 
nine, one died after lingering 
2s days. 


while another lingered in misery for 2 
ed and submitted to excision (cutting 


emacia- 
one lived on ina paralytic 


walk, sometimes passing into } 
ilar weakness. Of the 


All were 


stumbling 
tion and 
condition for 7 


mask Se 
2 days. submi 


them from the hand of their tormentor, (See “ Journal of Pathelogy and Bac- 
teriology,’’ May, 1899.) 

Contributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged by E. M. 
WRIGHT, Secretary, 23 Northumberland Avenne, W.C. Cheques should be made 





payable to the S ciety and crossed Liovds Bank. 


Ciny oF LONDON 


VICTORIA E MBANKMENT, “en 
WANTED, a WRITING M wa R, who may be required to attend abo 





SCHOOL. 


ut 53 






hours a week, of which $ m r playground duty He will give instruction 
also in Commercial Subj 
The Salary will be £175 increasing to £200,as per Scheme. Candidates 














for the appointment, w] ; must not exceed thirty, ere requested to 
forward ns, acc unied with a Copy of Testimonials as to 
qualificatio char r, not later than Saturday, June 2Ist next. to A. 

AUSTIN, Secretary, at tl e Se Selected Candidates will “rape anata 
eated with. Forms of Appli n ean be obtained of the Secretary. The 


Gentle ured to commence his duties on Tuesday, 


Se 





1an appointed will be 
T 16tl next. 


iC HOOL hee: 
And OTHERS who 


req 





ptem)« 








TEN ENCIES 
SCHOOL LIFR. 


BOYS of NEUROTIC 
are UNIT for ORDINARY 





Jatt 
sy reach of London. 


nd success with boys of this ela 


hat each boy may have individua ution, 
‘ 


t on chalk so 





Num bers | ni 





il and within ea 


Sit 





ated in a healthy di 


H aes Master h 









is had large experience : 


R t trained nurses. Hig ed and experienced doctor on the 
stat Cricks yoth and ten is. 
T nials and references from the heads of Publie Schools, parents of 
pupils (past and present), and the medical profession. 
Tor vacaucies, write 
“BOX 921,” Willing’s Advt. Offices, 
125 Strand, W.C. 





ponce AVED— PORTRAITS FOR ILLUSTRATING. 


free. 


CATALOGUE post 
SMITH, 


A. RUSSELL 
Windmill Street, London, W. 


CIFIC LINE.—PLEASURE 


nt Twi n-screw Steamship ‘ORTONA,’ 


24 Great 


-PA 





CRUISES 


7,945 t Ons re 






horee-pc ver From London for NORWAY FIORDS, NORTH CAPE. 
ad SPITZBt EGE N (for M a SUN), 


als 
oc ‘KH 


OL ML ST. PETERSBURG r 
t lst to August 29th. 
SON, AD NDERSON and CO. 


—FE NC CHUR CH AVENUE. 
utter firr London, E.C., 


(fe 











t 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
6 Cockspur Street, 8S.W. 
LES, COCK ROACHES. —U NION 
TE. : g remedy, founded on the exten- 
Howarth, F.ZS., Ct ator, Sheffield Museums, 
vests fro1 eth i Workhe yuse. Guaranteed to ex- 


npers & cookery books. 
Shedieid, 


ed by 


dies’ ps 


, post-ires. owak TH & FAIR, 47] Crookesmoor, 





1/3, 2/8, 4 


{ 








| 
' Es 


SALES BY AUCTION, 


BY DIRECTION 


The \ 1 ible 
Vol me 


Or = EXECUTORS OF THE LA 
mie .D. WAGNER. on ee, 
Theological Pee General Library of abont Twelve 
omprising MSS.. choice Early Printed Books 1480-1: An al meant 
Ecclesiastical Histories, Writings of the Warly Fathers of the ( since 
Historic sof Church Acts and Councils, first e dition s of Old and My — 
Pheologieal Works, early Sermons by Pusey, yman, Manning ioe 










large collection of Tracts and Pamphlets, fine toon ited Topographi 7) 
Works, set of beautiful Lithographs of Pietures in the Munieh G lle ey 
various specimens of Choice Binding and numerous Standurd W rks of 






oe story, Biography, Travel, and general subjects; also a large unframes 
. ction of the Arundel Society Publications, eS 
B Kk SOLD BY AUCTION BY lal ATTRE Ba 
his GREAT SALE ROOMS, 136 NORTH STREE’ RR iGHTON, 
W E DNESDAY and two following days, June 4th, Sth, and tti lov, 
meneing each day at 12 o'clock precisely. f 
May be viewed two days prior to Sale : ue ant Ce 


r va) 


ont: 


ulogues had, 





THE ‘AUTOTYPE. COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


Aut 


Monochrome Copies by the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process 
of Pictures by OLD MASTERS from the principal collections of 
note. 


Numerous examples of Works by MODERN ARTISTS. 


The Autotype Company's processes of permanent photographic 
reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the learned 
societies, and lexding publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, 
Objects, Microscopic Work, &c 


MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 


es are i led from those 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GA 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Open Free @ Daily, 10 to G6 


TAL 2 RANCE COMPANY, 


.LLERY, 


We.C. 





pe 4B DENTI AL ASS 






AUMIUTED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS £43,000,000 
R EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PU 
LOANS granted thereon by the BQUITABLE REVERSIONARY 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1s: Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OOKS WAN TED, BACH 


in Landed 
RCHASED or 


IN TEREST 





OFFERED.— 


ore 
os, 























Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vol 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; ‘Tennyson's 

In Memoriam, first eilition, 1850 ; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 

Kk arthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaign vs, Tudor 

3 w’s Word-Book of the Romany, ; Symonds 

, 1881; Whistle 1's Ge entle Art, L.P., 189% ; Symonds’s 

Banke Foxh sunting 1826; Hissey’s Drive through 

‘ b onia, 1837; Shirley's r Parks, 1867; Collyn’s Wild Red 

D or, 1862 ; Desperat e Remedies, 3 he ay. a Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 

1878: Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881 Jesse’s : Bi chard III,, 1862; 

Andrew Lang’s Baliads, 1872; Warwiekshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New 

Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and 

WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham, 
State wants. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS 


14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIR MINGHAM. 

HARDING, 64 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
BUYS and SELLS BOOKS relating to America, Genealogy, 
Economics, Commerce and Trade, Edueation, the Poor, 
Taxation; also the Publications of om Record Commission, Calendars of State 
Papers, Chronicles and Mem s of Great Britain, Learned Socicties’ 
Publications CATALOGUES POST FREE, 

FI NE BOC KS. “PH ITUR BS IS, &., 
ind INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
beautiful and rare aud pictures 


NEO. 
W.C., 
History, Topography ; 






ce 
3, 


OLLECTORS OF 
are INVITED to CALL: 
fine first editions, 
rtists. 


C 
which includes many 
by known old and modern a 

Desiderata sought for, : ogues issued. Ca 


. LIONEL “ISAACS 


books, 


ll or write to 
, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 








4) e cere ALN: OD Hy. Vo 
4 DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 


Books and MSS. 98) Now Ready. 


Valus pre Male. 


(No. 


Spring Catalogue of Rare 
Libraries Purchased. 


prints 
Price Sixpence. 








29 NEW BOND STREET, JONDON, W. 
M4x¢ ‘AT AL OGU EB OF NEW REMA INDE RS. JUS xT 
ae ISSUED. HUH. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
will be pleased to send, —_— -free, his new Catalogue containing an interest 
ing collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and at bargai 
pric s.—57 Wig Wig: gmore Street . We 


; HODGSON. ‘and CO., 
BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
ind prom iptly OFFERED 


“MSS. &e. — Messrs. 
EERS of RARE and VALI ABLE 
ttions carefully CATALOGUED ;: 


JOOKS, 
3 AUCTION 
and smaller Coll 





FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE! 
Probate, &.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1509. 





EACH OFFER ED.cHisscy’s 


25s. 
Jesse’s Richard IIi., 1862; Rape of the 


] QOOKS WANTED, 


Drive Through England, 1885; yc 
Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater's Marius. 
Ist edit.. 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplied ; state wants 


Catalogues free.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK STORES, sirmingh m. 


King, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries eutirely Fitted up, Arranged aud Cat 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice bi 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
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mamas 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
"PAPER. -PAD. The LEADENHALL PRESS 


ers and Printers, 50 Leadei _ 
t er, 





E.C.)} contains hairle 33 
rfect freed 
dor plain, yo 
ruled or plain 

LEADENHALI 
i0t be responsible for the loss of 
l Duplicate copies 






aot Lot 
over ' which t 








t 
otherwise, 


STICKPHAST Head Office : 


No. 6 ST. ANDR 





PASTE STICKS. The Directors’ 


more than usual init 
~ HE MOST NUTRITIOUS. tra tions, but also a Statement of 
= 3 - . . 
EPP S’S COCOA. | RESULTS of the Eighth Septennial Inv 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. | 


EPPS’S COCOA. New Assurances completed 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, | New Premiums 


“ees? COCOA. 


ITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. | Total Income 
ih 


Totai Premiums 


: 3} 


NION BANK of| Claims, including Bonus 





dditions 


THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


2EW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Report for the year entling December Sist, 1901, 


r not only a record of the year’s 


estigation with Division of Surplus, 


£1,149 900 

A £64,800 
£706,500 
£1,157,100 
£614,600 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, * More than 65 per cent, of the Claims by d 1 were in respect Policies which had participated 
anes | in the Surpl i, notwithstanding that the premiums did not, as a rule, exceed the Non- 
Established 1897, Incorporated Isso | Profit Rates of other Offices, their Bonus Additions averaged considerably over 50 per cent. 
ae f the Original Ass 
Bit CADTEAD 0; sesceseceieccsveescesesade 4p NUO gata os 
See 9375.00 THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS amounted to £12,024,200. 





Reserved Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 

iEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILG, London, E. ‘ 

ERS of CREDIT and BIL Ls granted 

Bite hes throughout the Australian 
d d. 










|EXTRACTS FROM 


ed for fixed periods, on | 


EMITTANCES are 
sent for collection, 


» also made. 





tained on ‘DE cation, I 
‘ : I 
ESTABLISHED 1851, I 
BIRk seek BANK, oe syle 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
o —— T ( 
910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9) 0) £12, 150,00 
“¢ Io repayable on demand, =3 jo 5 @ va 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Monager. 


OF 







































SEPTENNIA 


ACCUMULATEI 


ral 











Increase of Funds in the year was £325,700. 


J 


INVESTIGATION 


REPORT, 











i "€ e and that the Invest- 
i books. 
tion of the Funds 
d é uling as it does a 





LIABILITIES 





























I » Company, Limited. : ke 
pr DNIX. “FIRE OFFIC BH, } 
5 19 Le rd Street, and 57 Charing Cross, ri 
LONDON. = blished 1782, a oe od 3 
Lowest? © t Rates. p Seer ewes m 
Liberal ar a Steathew Settlements, ! SATE OF INTEREST — At ol] Valnat inter L e 
Assured free of ail Lin tbility, : RATE ¢ , Poe ie EST.—At all V ee e . 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, te mn 
— such a el a 
undoubtedly 
R, ANDERSON & CO., Ori 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), | SH WN EN 3 the D - 
{4 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., the a. bare sathanete = 
1 ements at the lowest possible |, t step in : fone 8 
t rms to Instit wean, Publishers, | * further stepin Mare ; 
Ma , 08 application, of Sur : 
—————— ers ae ee ceinsisistiiniiinntinan § Rees, wit! ce 
2 long enough to re shal 22 to be luc ; 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR gercent. It will e see e rate of interest we 8 
made, valuations would automutically, by th a 2 out o ler E 3, come s 
ADVERTISEMEN TS, 3 per cent. basis throughout. 
RESULT OF THE INVESTIGATION,— r r all exis 3, 
one sount to £42, 024,211: an ul 3 s under the Ass 
0 aN ) Annuity Contracts amounts to the sum of £10,517,171. 
nD oO 
12 6 There is thus shown to be A SURPLUS OF £1,581,340, 
eesauwanee lw 0 
ieveeccusudee 1 ov r dedueti £74,500 ; 1 £I54,90 ed as a 
cies ciesenecee iv 6 At \ st liv 17,102 
ee eRe soy: Copies of Report, RR Sere . 
Se asUse Ei gebewee WL vu 
nd under in broad colum! ar i a ee 
ine for every additionai line } . ACEICES 
verage twelve words). BRANCH OFFICES 
one-third width of page, 7s. per inch GLASGOW, 29 St. V : BRISTOL. 3! are iN A Sq 
Sroad column, half-widtl of rs ge, 10s. per inch. . t ‘ \ eo 
SP PpERE WE Tini Stenis ‘ARDIFI S ~ i 
Across tw rrow columns, two-thirds widthof page ABERDSER, 106 Unter —_ ‘ 
lis. per it = DUNDEE, 49 Meadowside, LEEDS ‘ PINGHA 2 King S 
—— a e Week,” | BIRMINGITAM, 95 ( Row, LIVER AST, LD Sq, W 
dos. Pp 


ree ee ee ae DUBLIN. ... 
ron LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING 


WEST END OFFICE: 


Cheques (and Post-Office 


Sir ana) payable to John Baker.’ 


Orders 








36 COLLEGE GREEN. 


WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 


17 PALL MALL, S.W 
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CHEAP LAND. 


SOSHPSHSSSSSHSSHSSSOSSSSSSOSOSOSOOOOOSD 





[F you are anxious to buy or are interested in Cheap Land, 
consult the Register of Cheap Land appearing each 
week in 


THE 


OUNTY GENTLEMAN 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Price 6d.; by post, 63d. 





To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers in the United Kingdom, or from 
the PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The Register will contain particulars of the bulk of the land in the United King- 
dom which is being offered for sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and importance 
to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all classes interested im the country, and will contain in future 


several new and interesting features. 


AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THESE TO WHICH WE DESIRE TO DRAW THE ATTENTION 
OF OUR READERS ARE: 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. (OUR ROADS. 


Mr. C. J. Cornisu, the well-known authority on sport, natural history, Articles dealing with the important question of the improvement of 
| tanicg my | . ibute eac 2elr Jer this aading e sy 
and other rural topics, will contribute each week under this heading SGAdATin thio Hounies And ani thin theieccdan to varar aren tetawmatuitite 
an article that cannot fail to interest all who live in or care for the : : mea i 

F : written week by week by a specialist, and will become a regular feature 
country. ‘ is i i 

of this newspaper. The problems of width, surface, gradients, 


DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS, alignments in existing roads, and of proposals for new roads, will be 


- ‘ isa ° iseussed i tail wi x i ledge. 
A al f curious and interesting pictures on plate paper will discussed in detail with expert knowledge 








4 special series ¢ Y 
be prese l we week, together with notes on and histories of 
the animals depicted, by a leading naturalist. This unique series will | MOTOR CARS. 
= -omplete Anims . 4 7 ° x ” : bs i, 
form a complete Animals Who's Who. All matters of interest to owners and users of motors will be dealt 


with each week, but rather from the point of view of the amateur 
owners and users than from that of students of mechanics, 


TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS. 


Each week will appear a list of all the chief investments coming 


within the Trustee Investments Acts. This will enable trustees of the 
usual family settlements t e at a glance the stocks and sbares RIFLE CLUBS. 


suitable for their purposes. Special attention will be paid to the rifle club movement, 





In addition to the above the ordinary features of this popular and long-established newspaper will appear 
as usual. 





Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies regularly every week will do well to order in advance from their 
Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). Yearly, 28s. ; Six Months, 148. ; 
Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, AND PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2.878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Whipstocks,” London. 
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pO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 


It's better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 


experiment. 


Make the “'SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 


IT IS GUARANTEED 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 





————e 


You get a SP 


TO GIVE 


SATISFACTION, 


and more, 


LENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF 


ALL STATIONERS, 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 


You need only s 


MABIE, TODD, 


end Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 


& BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 





MUDIE’S 


LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 


OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, | 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; 
One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


The Pilet 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 


Literature, & Learning. 


EDITED BY 


D. C. LATHBURY. 





The price of THE PILOT 
is now THREEPENCE. 
In all other respects 
the Paper remains un- 


changed. 








' Among those who have contributed, or have promised 


to contribute, to THE PILOT are:— 


| THomas Honexrs, D.C.L. 
| Canon Scorr Hottayp. 
at, K.C.S.L 


Canon AINGER. 

Sir Wiut1am Anson, M.P. 
Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Sir Courtenay ILbe 
Earl BEAUCHAMP. 
Professor BEECHING. 


Henry JAMES. 
Sir Ricuarp Jess, M.P. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and entely Lists of Books gratis and post-free 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Puyes) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVE i, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW aid SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GE R Mz AN, ITALI AN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, SO to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LON DON. 
And at Bz irton Ar cade, Manchester, 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
thly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
ARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
__ STRAND, W.C., _and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OW RE ADY -—Re ein of Tenth Edition. “Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s, 


MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of 
Parliament. Tenth Edition. 
Books I. and II. Edited by Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B., 
Clerk of the House of Commons, 
Book III. Edite i by ALFRED BONHAM.-C ARTE R, = of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-L aw, 2 Member of the Court of Refer of Private 
use of Commons) 












nt fo rin of the tie atise is Sir Regiuald Beige riche own; it isa 
bour and of his skill, ‘and will be as useful 1 

erican, and ee U niversities as to > members 
ie Bri tish Empire.”"—Athenwum. 





London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltd. Law Publishers, 7 Flee’. Street, 


“| per Half-year. 


HILAIRE BELLoc. 

Cc. V. Bors, F.R.S. 

Professor Burr. 

Basin CHAMPNEYS, 

Hvuau Cuirrorp. 

Professor COLLINS. 

SipneEy CoLviy. 

The Rev. W. A. B. CooLipGE, 

W. J. Counrnope, C.B. 

Sir Henry Crars, K.C.B. 

The late Father DoLirne. 

Sir Mounrstvart Granxt Durr, 
G.C.S.1. 

Canon ELLACOMBE. 

The Rev. A. M. Farr 

D. R. Fearon, C.B. 


Hays Gapow, F.R.S. 


srry, D.D, 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
R. B. Hatpaye, K.C., M.P. 
Viscount HALrIFax, 
Professor HERFORD, 

L, T. HopuovseE. 





Abroad, 
Half-year, 


17s. per 


The Rev. H. A. A. Kennepy, 

F. Harcourt Kircuiy. 

ANDREW LANG. 

SipNey Lee. 

Sir AtFrep Lratr, K.C.B., G.C.LE. 

The Hon, and Rev. E. T. Lrtrettos. 
| J. A. FULLER MarrTtanp, 

HERBERT Pav. 

Sir Freperick Portock, Bart. 

Mrs. THackerar Ri 

The Rev. AncurpaLp Ro 
}; Canon ARMITAGE Rosrys 

V. H. D. Rouse. 
G. W. E. Russet 
The Dean of St 


ssor SAINTSBURY. 


















ssor Sanpay, D.D. 


Professor TYRELL. 
The Rev. P. N. Waccert, 
A. W. Warp, Litt.D. 


The Bisyor of Worcester. 


THE PILOT may be obtained from all Newsazents 
and Bookstalls, or direct from the Office. 2 EXETER 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
Subscription Rates :—Inland, 15s. per 


W.C., price THREEPENCE, 
7s. 6d. 
Annum; 8s. 6d. per 


Annum; 
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THE CORONATION YEAR 


These tiny Volumes (8 Folumes (3 in. by 23 in.) | 
will be found most unique and | 
Each book | 


and has | 











































































altractive for presents. 
in a cardboard case, 


. the 


is 
an illustrated label foi 
of the 


name 
owner. 


One S 6d. net, 


hilling, hound in White; 2s. 
bound in ealf. 
IN A FEW DAYS. 


The Coronation 
Autograph Book, 


Pictured by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. 
f£ach Opening has a specially drawn j 
Illustration, with space for the signature | 


of Friends or well-known people. 

The subjects of the Illustrations practi- 
eally include everything connected with 
the Coronation. 


i 


One Shilling, bound in White; 2s. 6d. net, 


in calf binding 


Life of Edward Vil.:| 


King of Great Britain & Ireland, 
and Emperor of India. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY. 


It contains about twenty | 
ar » small | 





“A daar little volume. 
admirably reproduced illustration 
that any really loyal person can 







Life of the King in his watehpock 
‘The daintiest little book we have 
** A novel and pleasing substitute 








or Christmas ¢ ard.” tish Austral 


FIFTH EDITION. 
One Shilling, hound in White; 2 
in ealf bindine 


Victoria: 


The Good Queen and Empress. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY. 
Dedicated to Children 
Her Imperial Majesty's 
Illustrations are from well- 


. 6d. 


net, 


in all places of 
Dominions. ‘lhe 
known Historical | 


Pictures. { 
** Certain t« o please. "—Spectator. 
* Excellent.” —Scho ol Guardia Ne 


Quccn. 


= “Very pretty little souvenir. 





IN A FEW DAYS. 
One Shilling, bound in White; 
bound in calf. 


A Life of Queen 
Alexandra. 


By ELEANOR BULLEY. 


With numerous Illustrations of 
Majesty from Authentic Sources. 


2s. Gd. net, 


Her 
| 


| 


One Shilling, yund in White; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in ealf. 


The ae London. 


- It would be difficult to find 
‘ket compar nion to I 4 ) 
“- very pretty lit 
the Coronation year.’ 1 
‘The tiniest illustrated” 
thing so excellent has before bees 


& more comp leie 








ye 
i 


This Volume contains Forty-four Ilus- 


trations, nearly all of which have been | 
pecially photographed for this tiny 
Volume. 

WELLS GABDNER, DARTON & CO, 


LONDON, 


'AnoTHER Worto's Recoro | 





et, 
A STUDY OF MODERN ANGLICANISM. B the Rey. G : 
Bi M.A., Lecturer in Mora! P ‘hilosophy, 1 3ishop’s College, Caleutta. e *ORDON 
Pat r NOTES ON CHURCH PARTIES (High Chureh, Low Church, Broad P tcc 
Part Il. THE THEORY OF ANGLICANISM (The Church—The Catholic Church—A Neti 
‘hureh—A Comprehensive Church—Reunion). 2 oul 
“A clever and suggestive book.”—Guardian, “It isa first step in a direction in which good ou; 
| be possible,”’—N« otts Guardian, ‘*His general view of the future of Christendom is a vision of 
communions, ‘for the most part delimited by national boundaries, working their way from wisd “yd 
wisdom as these several forces correct one another's rg nce, strengther ned with an ab piding Par to 
fallibility that is never afraid to correct and better the pas —Academy. ot 


SWAN SONNENS( ‘HEIN a CoO., Ltd., Loniion. 


TRN 


Cc 





ght to 











CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 








FOR THE. 


SUPPLY OF 
3 For JUNE, 1902. 
Tar Surppine “ Comninc” axnp turn B ? 
TY PEW R i sy E RS By Edmund Robertson, K.C., M. P. (ete nk 
Lord of the Adm iraity). : 
HAS BEEN. THE Navication Laws. By Hugh R. E. Childers, 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS WITHIN THD Emprre—, 


GAINED BY Reriy | 
BP 10 Sin Rosert Girrex, B 
THE . Birchenough. 2 oy 
CANADA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, By 


Lient.-Colonel George T. Denison, 
Tue Fieut art “Rorvan (50).” 
Oppenheim. 
Loxpnon UNIVERSITY : 
3y Sidney Webb. 
GeEorGD Exior. By Herbert Paul, 
AnorHer ASPECT OF THACKERAY. 
Some PossiptE AMENDMENTS 
Briu. By Sir Joshua Fitch. 
Trr QUESTION OF THE Moprrn Trarnep Nensts: 
(1 a) By Miss M. F. Johnston. ; 
(2) By Miss Lucy M. Rae. 
(3) By Mrs. Alec Warde. 


Smith Premier 


THE Austrian MINISTRY OF FINANCE 

has awarded the contract for 
supplying Smith Premier Typewriters 
EXCLUSIVELY to the Ministry itself 
and to all its subordinate Branches 
and Departments throughout the 
Austrian Empire. 


By Captain L, 





4 Poricy axp 4 Forrcasr, 


By Mrs. Leche, 
TO THE Epvcatiox 





An InsvporDINaTE ADIRAL. By William Laird 
Clowes. 
NOTE.—This is in addition to the Record Contract | Somer ByGonr Coronation ProGresses. By E. 8, 
already placed for the exclusive supply of Smith Hope, C.B. 


Typewriters to be used throughout the | LETTER FROM AN EYE-WITNEss or Georce IV.'s 
: CORONATION, 


1 the Austrian Empire. 


Premier 
Courts of Law i: 


1200 | Tue Curvese Drama. By Archibald Little, 
Enauanp anp Littie Starrs. By Demetrius ¢, 
ae = Boulger. 
— . Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
Thad Office: 14 Gracechurch St., ie ait 
uondor: Sampson Low, Manston & Co. R 
LONDON, E.C. j sai 


™M E DOC. BLACKWOOD’ S MAGAZINE. 











VIN ORDINAIRE. Pi ¥ Dozen No. 1,040. JUNE, 1902. 2s. 6d. 
Bots. §-Bots F 
ere Menreneckin Sketcaes.—I, AN Evening tT 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent " . i" i : ‘ a. * aan oh TES 
None TierWine: ‘her quali y Movntatins. UW. A Borprr Town, ILI. Ar 
oi this wine will be found cqualto 14/6 8/3 Cetrnue, In A Carré. IV. “ Prayrutnrss,” 
sually sole or r . ’ 
wo eusually sold at much higher Ox THE HEELs or Dr Wet.—VI. A Poor Scest. 
ces. 
Rowan REMINISCENCES OF NEARLY Hara 
S I. E. S | Ee fe ! E CrntvrRY Aqo. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in Jon CHARNOCK. 
bottle. On comparison it will be ‘* SHarns.” 
found very superior to wine : : 
usu ilily sold at higher prices. Tur ScorrisH ARTILLERY. 
‘Phe appreciation this wine meets Yur RossropentHaL AVALANCHE. By Reginald 
with from the constant! yinereas- 176 99 aches 5 : 
ing number of customers it pro eae 
eures us in London and the Tur Conquest or CuHartorre, Chaps. 24-25, 
Provinces, gives us additional con- Pare oer ” : - ‘4 
fidencein eubmittine i¢to those Tur “Tres” History or THE Wak. 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. Mvesinas Wirnovrt Metnop,—Sacririces Mabe 
3 Dozen Bottle 3 o* 8 Dozen Pin 8 Delive ret 1 Carviags ro Gorp—Tur Dictation or tH Prorir— 
Paid to any Ratlivay Sta! ling Cases Brev Harte AND UIs WorLp—NEW MAatERtUL 





-TuE Sins or Frovpr 


Sir 


and Bo 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the neveased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per doren. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


FOR AN Oup LITERATURE 
AND GLapsroxr—Tue Drsertion 
BartTLe FRELE. 

PROBLEMS OF THE Pactric. 


OF 





WiLiiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & Loudon 


~ Now READY for JUNE, price Sixpence. 
THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
EDITED LY 
JAMES HASTINGS, D.D., 
Editor of ‘‘ The New Bible Dictionary.” 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Dooksellexs’, 


7 One Vol. 


DELHI, 185 demy 8vo, DeELnT, 1857 Specimen Copy on sentieation to the Publishers, 

DELHI, 1857 = *!s.net. Dent, 1857 | 7, rv. and £, CLARE, 36 Geerge Stcent, Biniuash 
DELHI, 1857 tnestece, DELHI, 1857 —_—$$$—___— 
DELHI, 1857 ASSAULT, Deni, 1857 |, NUESTRO. TIEMPO. or 
DELHI, 1857 capture. DELHI, 1857 ZINE, pgp Review of Literature, Art, 


Society, and Politics in Spain. 

The May number is specially dedicated to a 
HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE REGENCY of 
the Queen Doiia Maria Cristina, which study will 


As gi 
Or 


iven in the Diary and Correspondence 
the late Colonel Keith Young, C.B., 
J udgre-Adyocate-General, Bengal. 







With a Memoir bel — by, and be continued in the following issues. St ubscriptious 
dited Dy for England, 10s. per six months ; e copies, post- 

GENERAL 7 HE tg a YL = NORMAN, tree, vs. dd. eechaiene and advertisements 
G.C.B,, G. a sMG., C.S.L., received, and separate numbers may be obtained of 


3ooksellers, and Davirs axp Cu 


the principal 
EC. 


23 Finch Lane, Cornhill, London, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIs, 1878 


Mrs. KET YOUNG. 


ook is Illustrated with Seven — 


0 yured Map 





—_—- 






W. and BR. ‘CHAMBERS, Lid., 


GOLD MEDAL, 





47 Paternoster Bow, London ; and Edi nburgh. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S New Books ©O.VPLETION of 
Dr. HASTINGS’ 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
SiR CHARLES WARREN | Vol. IV. Now Ready. 
AND SPION KOOP.) 7 


A Vindication. | * A great work, to which the best scholars of the day have contributed in 


| their own special sub yjects.”—Pi 
66 ” Ls k 
B y DE FE N DE R. i; A timely, trusty, and most ie ible guide. It represents the best type of 
scholarship.”—Cru Review. 
ily Telegraph.—“ A s | ge 1 vin dication...... The conviction that Sir Charles “<The aie aan 





SIR CHARLES WARREN AND HIS CRITICS. | 
THE FACTS ABOUT SPION KOP. | 
! 


With a Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and Map, large crown 8vo, 63. 






reat credit for the thoroughness of this work, the 





Warren has beet | ay a < by General Buller will be confirmed by | most important contribution of recent times to Biblical theology in England,” 
an 2 } y i 
‘Defender’s ’ Vigorous v-udicatioi —Literature, 


This great Work is NOW COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLS 
Imp. 8vo. Price per Vol. (each of which contains from 880 t 
1,008 ppJ— 


AN ONLOOKER'S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


In Cloth Binding ... avis 28s. 
In Dark Purple, Half-Morocco Pre 34s. 


Sets of the Four Vols, may also be had in other elegant Pindings as 


By the Author of ‘‘Collections and Recollections.” follows :— 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Maroon Levant, marbled edges... .. 34s. per Vol. 
Daily News.—‘ A most readable as well as instructive collect ion of pape a Brown Morocco .. mr ne we 34s. 7 
ey fulfil tl 1e highest test to which j yurnalis stic writing can be put. They can | Olive Green Morocco, gilt top ee oa oOS. 9 
re ud straight t) hrough with pleasure. | Maroon Polished Morocco, full gilt ... 36s. Pe 
Punch.—“‘ Apart from the pleasure of secing friend: and aequaintances pin- Full Prospectus, with Specimen Page, free on application. 





icked, ‘the book contains many excellent stories, 


NEW NOVEL BY SUSAN CHRISTIAN. THE PENTATEUCH IN THE LIGHT OF 


MorninG Post.—**.4 pretty story, cleverly told,’? YVO-DAY : being a Simple Introduction to the Pentateuch on the lines of 
the Higher Criticism. By ALPRED Ho_nory, M.A. Now Ready, erown 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s, Svo, 2s. net. 


THE WORDS OF JESUS, considered in the 


light of Post-Biblical Jewish Wz ‘itings and the Aramaic Language. By 


AN INLAND FERRY, 





By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. Prof. G. Daman, Leipzig. Now Ready, in post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Guardian.—* Contains a human and lovable heroine and several ti 4 aw 
- a rinor ch aracters . Che author has observation and a pretty gift of Edinburgh: T. and T, CLARK, 38 George Street. 
; iste Bra wee London : 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. Sn IPKIN, M ARSH. ALL, H AMILTON, KENT: and CO., Ltd. 


THE TREHERNE’S NEW ‘BOOKS, 


NATIONAL REVIEW. The Adventure 


LICHARD MARSH. ‘The Pr ewanrestce of Augustus Short. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 





3s. 6d 


Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. The Great Adventurer: 
an Jliustrated Life of N: apole on. 3s. 6d. net. 
BART KENNEDY. London in Shadow. 3s. 6. 
“a (Editor of “ Public Opinion ”). The Shadow 
a Third. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. HAROLD TREMAYNE. The Shears of Fate. 6s. (Second 
Edition.) 
EPISODES OF THE MONTIEL Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. Out in China. 2s. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION BILL, By the Duke of Northumber- | E. VIZETELLY. The Warrior Woman. °”s. bd. 
land, K.G. | E. M. AMPHLETT. How to Bat. 1s. Illustrated. 
THE PAN-GERMANIC IDEA (with a Map). By Sir Row-| J. BYERS MAXWELL. A Passion: for Gold. és. 
land Blennerhassett, Bt salen —- 7 = ; ss 
ANOTHER “GRACEFUL CONCESSION.” By Ignotus. — A brilliant nove 
A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS| 2HE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 
—EMPEROR NICHOLAS I. IN ENGLAND. By Serge } By DANAE MAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tatisteheff, Financial Agent to the Russian Government The Pall 3lall Gazette says :—‘‘It is always 1 pleasure to be able to give a goud 
book a good welcome...... Her novel is o 26 of the smartest and most amu 


THE 0U TLOOK FOR ou R MERCANTIL E M: AR INE. by j pieces of aa that have uppearer lL fc ee some considerable time 7 her her 1e 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, G.C.B., the most de! htful si ince Mr. A sth my Hope burst upon us with D lly. No 
Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom. Olt re pi + nisi uz wor k has come from a woman writer since the tales of ‘Se ohn 

Oliver Hobbes. 

“THE DREAM OF A BRITISH ZOLLVEREIN”: «A Repry TO Ladies’ Field. —‘‘ It is a novel of ur ndeniat ble cleverness.” 

Sir Robert Girrex. By Sir Vincent Caillard. ; 















TREHERNE’S CORONATION SERIES, 


r- SE y [TS 4 ps j * | 
LADY SERVANTS, By Mrs. Francis Darwin. Thin Paper Edition, Pocket size (6) by 42), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net; cloth 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. gilt, Is. 6d, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By the Right | HALIFAX. GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik 
ee, OE eT, SO ee ince PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. iy Jase Avsres 
o J »V BANE aA ae 


Ambassador to the Emperor of Austria. 








MARGARFI ‘Tuo 
‘Two Year 






1 Syria.” 15 Full-page illustrations, crowu 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
A. J. Finberg. THE LAST a OF POMPEII. 
THE MEANING OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS, By BS > LORD LYTTON, 
Cornély, late Rédacteur of Le Figaro. ; | Bookman says:—“It is scareely credible that these pretty bound 
GREATER BRITAIN. \ sane ‘uany be haha such « moderate price. ‘They are a pleas » hold 
Price 2s. 6d. net. [ee PAST. “AND PRESENT. by 
| AS, t £ “A Seamper thro’ Spain anc wugier, 











. a > = ‘a Ryo, price . a Z 
* 4 Few copes of the May Number contaiz ng Captain VYalhan's We beste ack er _— “AS a liter: ry 1nd artistie production, it should 
P bre articl ; ej 4s “77 4 ee , ind a lace on the she alves of ev library.’ 
notable articie on Imperial Federation can still be obtained, ‘ Gl —'* Cs un be free! ‘sad he prais se od a as 8 & read tble and handy account 
of a cc ountry with which we have many close associations. 











A, TREHERNE and co, Ltd. » 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


anaemia 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST 


LOUIS BECKE’S NEW LONG NOVEL. 
BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. 


By the 
Author of ‘ By Reef and Paln.” 6s. 

“Breachley, Black Sheep,” is something more than a novel; it isa fascinating 
and extraordinary narrative of adventure by sea and land, told by the author 
himself, written in the simplest language, and yet holding the reader from the 
very beginning by its dramatic force. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. New Vol. 
MEDIAEVAL ROME, 1073-1600. By Winuia™ 
MituEr, Author of ‘The Balkans,” &c. Illustrated, and with a Map. 
Nations Series, 5s. 
** STINGINGLY REALISTIC WAR PICTURES.” 
THE EPISTLES OF ATKINS. By Janes 


Miuxne. 6s. Third Thousand, 
“ The pathos and the humour of war.”—Salturday Review. 


THE POET AND PENELOPE. 


L. Parry Trevscotr. 6s, 











A Novel. By 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN CAPE COLONY. By 


a Late Resident. MTlustrated, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 








BLUE LILIES. A Novel. By Lucas CLEEVE. 


Second Impression. 6s. 





MISS CHESTERTON’S DECISION. By 


Pur.rp TREHERNE, Author of ‘‘ From Valet to Ambassador.” 8s. 6d 








THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF FROIiS- 
eet. _ and Pictured by F, C. Govip. Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. Eleventh 
nousand, ° 





Are you going to decorate your house for the Coronation ? 
If so, get the JUNE ISSUE of 


THE HOUSE, price 6d., at once. 


particulars with designs for an artistic, yet inexpensive, 
decoration and illumination, 


It contains full 
method of 








GRAND CORONATION NUMBER. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
JUNE. Price 6d. 


Contains special article on ‘*The City and Coronations,” by the City 
Librarian ; complete stories by George Moore and John Oliver Hobbes; and an 
article of special interest to Golfers on Egyptian Golf (B.C. 2600). 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








The Russell Press. STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, ov from the Publishers. 


A Series of hand-printed books in choice leather bindings, vividly illustrating 
the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for the first time, while others, 
though they have appeared in printed form, are works of great rarity and value, 
Only 820 copies of each volume will be on sale. The covers are reproductions 
of Stuart bindings in the British Museum, and have been chosen by Mr, Cyril 
Davenport, F.S.A., who has written a note on each. 


Vol. I., price 12s, 6d. net, NOW READY. 


DR. BATES’S “ ELENCHUS MOTUUM NUPERORUM 


IN ANGLIA,” 1649, a hitherto unknown English Version of this 
** History of the Late Troubles in England.” Editor: Epwarp Aumack, 
F.S.A. Binding: “ Almanacks, 1624, Bound in vellum for Charles, 
Prince of Wales, with his feather badge.” 

Intending Subscribers are requested to send their orders to their Booksellers 
as soon as possible. 

H.M. THE QUEEN HAS BEEN GRACIOUSLY PLEASED TO 
ACCEPT A COPY OF 
THE GREAT SOLEMNITY OF THE CORONATION. 
By Rev. Doveras Mactyanr, M.A., sometime Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges, 12s, 6d. net. 

This new work, containing the Coronation Service (with Plan), and complete 
Introductions, Notes, and Appendices on the Rites, Ceremonial, and Usages 
observed both now and formerly at the Inauguration of our Sovereigns, will be 
of great service to those who are to take part in the Solemnity, to Antiquaries, 
and also to the public. 

The cover is a handsome reproduction in leather, tastefully gilt, of ® 
George IV. binding, containing his Coat of Arms, now in the British Museum: 
This binding is fully described in « Note by Mr. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. 

“This edition would make a very suitable Prayer-book for peer or peeress on 
the appointed day, and it would, at the same time, provide a good deal of 
miscellaneous reading for the hours of waiting.”— Westminster Garette. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. By W. Macyemnx 
Dixow, Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, net. 

“He has brought to his subject an abundance of knowledge arranged in 
excellent form...... an entrancing book,’’--Birmingham Gazette, 





MY 


TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE. By H. E. Manpey, M.A. | 


[June 4th, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. By W. Carr, M.A. 
[June 11th. 
PICTURESQUE SURREY. A Volume of Sketches by 
Duncan Mott, with Descriptive Letterpress by Ginson THompPpson, joint 
Authors of ‘‘ Picturesque Kent.” Feap, 4to, art linen cover, gilt tops, 
10s. net. 
“The drawings 
interesting and informing. 
BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


PICTURESQUE KENT. 6s. net. 


“A charming book.”"—Morning Post. 


are exquisite.....reading that never fails to be alike 
= wud. 


London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street. 








nn eicisdts 


EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF EUROPE 


showing the boundaries of all the Independent 

divisions of the larger Continental aa > sn peli. tor 2 Sub. 
distinctly delineated: submarine telegraph lines and sandbanke iy and 
North Sea are also given. British possessions are coloured red. nat the 
the largest and most detailed map of Europe published. Fou eo 
65in. by 58in., 50} miles to an inch (1: 3,220,177). Prices —C sheet, 
sheets, 35s.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s.; mounted t fold a 
case, 60s. ; mounted on spring roller, 100s. © fold in 





9 








NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA. 


This map embodies the results of the most recent exp] i 
presents on a large scale an accumulation of the whole of the fae i = 
with regard to this great Continent. nowa 


The progress that has been recently made in opening up the j i : 
great Continent has so altered its aspect as to Res this Nerataene he 
new map. Four sheets, 65in. by 58 in., 94} miles to an inch (1: 5.977 Oe 
Prices :—Coloured sheets, 35s.; mounted on rollers and varnished, "45..; 
mounted to fold in case, 60s, ; mounted on spring roller, £5. eae 





ee, 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK oF 
STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 


By A. J. JuKes-Browne, B.A., F.G.S. Illustrated with Maps, Diagrams and 
Figures of Fossils. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, net, ‘ 





CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES, 


By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S._ Edited by Sir CLuments R. Markuay, F.RS 

With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Containing a Descriptive Account 

of the Islands affected by the present Volcanic Disturbance. Large crowy 
8vo, cloth, lds. 

** Mr. Keane's description of the principal West Indian islands is admirable 

and enables the reader to understand their importance in the general move. 


ment of the world...... The volume is an extremely useful and instructive 
compendium...... and does great credit both to the publisher and the author,” 
—Natu. 





TOURIST’S CATALOGUE. 


STANFORD'S CATALOGUE OF MAPS AND BOOKS FOR TOURIS's 
POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
12, 13, and 14, LONG ACRE, W.C. 





R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


MOODS AND_~. 
OUTDOOR VERSES. 


By RICHARD ASKHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Bound in buckram, gilt top, Decoration after Frémiet. 

“There are fine stanzas in some of these vigorous lyrics.” —Tiives. 

“ Few critics will deny them tho virtue of reality. They are not echoes. They 
express the writer's communings, not with the soul of another, but with his owa 
soul; with nature, not as viewed through the eyes of another man, but through 
his own eyes. Hence, even the least striking of them have a certain charm 
of spontaneity and of sincerity. It is elusive as the fragrance of a wild flower, 
but that fragrance is inalienable and often rare. Moreover it must be said 
of all the poems that, whether or no we agree with them, they set us thinking. 
All readers will choose their own favourites. To the present writer nothing in 
the book appeals more than the two poems, ‘Advent’ and ‘An Apology.’ They 
have a dignity and loveliness that is all their own.” 

—Miss May Kenpatt in Present Day Pupers. 

“Fresh, fine...... admirable pieces of description, enriched with thoughtful 





meanings.’—Glasgow Herald. 





Ar OUTWARD AND 


L. oO G B @] @] K . HOMEWARD BOUND. 

A JOURNAL FOR OCEAN TRAVELLERS. 
Nautical quotations from Euglish and American literature, the most 
famous national songs and hymns, the new signal code, flags of steamship 
lines, the ‘‘rule of the road,” boxing the compass, ship-time, a vocabulary of 
nautical terms, track-charts and skeleton log-tables, &ec., &e. Pages for Auto- 
graphs. Cover, Title-page, and numerous Decorations by BLaNcuE McManus. 

a Imperial 16mo, sail-cloth, 2s. 6d. 
8 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 








SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


INcoRPORATED 1881. 


SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Cuigy SunveyvoR—MARK H. JUDGE, A.B.1.B.A., F.S.1. 


H. P. NORBIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, We 
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row MIR. MURRAY'S LIST oF NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
eee OF ane NBME, 


RIAL ARTICLES: 
EDITORT “\ND LOSS ON TITE ATLANTIC DEAL, 


ON THE LINE. 


THE NAVY AND THE ENGINEER. — CARZLYON 


BELLAILRS. 


THE ,one GREAT CHAMBERLAIN. —/. J/ORACE 


ROUNL 
THE PROMOTION OF TRADE WITHIN THE 
MPIRE.—/. 2. C. KERSHAW, F-S.S. 
THE TRUE STORY OF SPION. KOP (with Map).— WW. 
BASIL WORSFOLD. 
TION STUDIES: 
- BRITISH OFFICIAL. 


SRAHMANDAZL.—//EVRY NEWBOLT. 

M. MAETERLINCK’S NEW PLAY. —WAURICE A. 
GEROTHWOHL. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN ITALIAN ART (J/!u:- 
trated) —MRS. KE MP-WELCT/, 

SOME MOTHING MEMORIES, — 7/0). BVILY 1.1 1)- 
LESS. 

A NEW ART OF THE STAGE.—AR7/UR SYMONS. 

THE DEAR.—ZHOMAS HARDY. 

DANNY—XXUL.-XXIX—ALERED OLLIVANT. 


DANGEROUS TRADES. The Historical, Social, 
and Legal Aspects of Industrial Oceupations as affecting Public Health. 
By a Number of Experts. Edited by Dr. 'T., OLIver, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.I 
Medical Expert ou the White Lead, Dangerous ‘Trades, Pottery, und 
Lucifer Mu uteh Committees of the Home Ottice; Professor of Physiology, 
University of Durham; Physician to the Royal Infirmary, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. With numerous Illustraticns, demy 8vo, 25s. net. [Just out. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES IN PERSIA. A 


Record of Eight Years’ Constant Travelin Kastern and Southern Iran, with 
Special Reference to the Geography and History of the Country as well as to 
its Commercial Resources, the Opening up of ‘Trade Routes, and to the 
Journeys of Alexander the Great ai 1d Marco Polo. 3y Major Percy Mougs- 
WORTH SYKES (Queen's Biys), H.M. Consul at Kerman, awarded Silver 
Medal by the Society of Arts, 1897, the Back Grant in 1899, and the Gold 
Medal in 1902 by the Royal Geographical Society. With Maps and many 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 25s. net, [Just out. 


EDUCATION AND EMPIRE. Addresses on 
Topics of the Day. By R. B. Hatpaner, K.C., M.P., LL.D. Crown 8vo 
os, net. Just oul 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. A Commentary upon 


the Aims and Methods of an Assistant Master in a Public School. By 
A. C, Benson, of Eton Co lege. Crown sinh os. net. [Just out. 


’ 


New Volumes in the HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
Maenvs, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


A FIRST COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. 


J. H. Leonanrp, Author of’ ‘‘ A First Course of Practical Science.” 
numerous Diagrams, feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


PLATO’S “REPUBLIC.” By Professor Luwis 
CamPBeLL, Hon. Feilow of Balliol College, Oxtord. With Illustrations, 
fcap. 8vo, 2s. {Just out. 


Edited by Laurir 


By 
With 


st out 
[Just out. 


INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. (Poctic Ex- 
pression, Poetic Truth, the Progress of Poetry.) By Laurte MaGnus. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. Just out. 





Designed to convey the elements of taste and judgment in poetry by the 
natural or direct method of literature teaching, 

*,* A Complete List of the Volumes in this Series can be had post-free on 
application, 


JOHN MURRAY, meses Street, W. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep by W. L. COURTNEY. JUNE, 1902. 
Coronation Opr. By James Rhoade 3 
THE PossIBILITIES OF WIRELESS TEL 
Tue OceaN TRUST AND NATIONAL Pouicy. 
Ropix. By Arthur Symons. 
Tue Lapouk Pros.em in Sourm Arrica, By Sir A. Miller. 
Fiscal Poticy REGARDING THE TRANSVAAL Mines. By W. 
Tue Borr Prisoners at Bermupa. By Katherine Elwes. 
AMERICAN WIvz AND ENG, IsH HOUSEKEEPING. By Mrs. John Lane. 
Dr. Logs’s R : vekies. By Carl Snoyder, 
Tue Busines: By Edward Salmon, 
Soca, Lire Nn Seam. “Dp 
Tur TeacuinG or StyLy in Scuoors. By P. J. Hartog. 
Jouy Wepster. By Joseph Morris, 
Scuoots ror Statesmen. By T. H., S. Escott. 

by W. L. Courtney. 
CHAPM: AN & iH ALL, Ltd., London. 


UnpiyE, 
\NGLISH CLUBS FOR 1902, — A List arranged in 
Tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Di ites of E stablish- 
ment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and SECRETARIES’ NAMES, of over 
2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, in London ‘and the 


in British Colonies and in Foreign Countries. Over su Golf Clubs 
the current edition. Price, post-free, 3s. 104. 





7RAPHY. By G. Marconi. 
By Caichas, 





sleloch, 






















are included in t 


il. IN KHAMA’S COUNTRY.— | 


MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES, 
| Crown Svo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
The previously published Volumes are also reissued 
the above. 





uniform with 





VOLUME X. NOW READY. 
' THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 
| VOL. X. MAMMALIA. By F.F. Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-Secretary 
and Prosecto1 of the Zoological Society of London. illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

By HERBERT W. TOMPEENS, F.R.Hist.8. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. 


Wes!fminster Gazette. 
of author and artist 








Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 
‘A very charming .We think no co 
could be » hap pier than as ceteee . 


GRIGGS. 


look... »ymbination 
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| New Book by GOLDWIN SMITH. 
COMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE? 


1 Bystander’s View of the Questic Crown 8vo, 2s. ¢ 
—_— Sener ene 
- MAGMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
| Price ls. Conrients ror JUNE. 
} Our Hotp on Sovutw Arrica arrer | A Dyrnc Kingpom. By Hugh Chifferd, 
1 rHE War. By Dr. Furrelly. C.M.G. 
| King ALFreD TO Kine Epwarp: June | Tut Dr VONS. 
| 26th, 1902. |Our Unuappy LANGUaGce. 
| Tur CarpInat’s Pawn. ( i 8. 5-7. Tun a UE Decavence. By St. John 
; Opera AND Drama. By W. P. James. | : 
| Tur ‘To »M (NCE OF 





| LITTLE STOR 
| THE CANALS IN THE MOON. 





London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltu., 
5B New Street Square, E.C, 





VIRGINIA, 


THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW. 


Edited by C. KINLOCH COOKE. Price Is. net. 


LEADING CONTENTS FoR JUNE: 
STEPPING STONES TO CLOSER UNION. By the Right Hon. Lord 
tRATHCONA AND Mount Roya, G.C.M 
ST. VINCENT AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. “By Pevtuam F. Warner 


MR. SEDDON: a Character Sketch. By Consrance A. Barnicoar. 








LIFE IN CANADA UNDER THE OLD REGIME. By Giueerr Parser, MP 

GRAVE SITUATION IN THE CAPE COLONY. By the Rorror 

THE a ARMY OF INDIA. By Major-Genera! Sir COLLEN 
G.C.LE., C.B. (late Military Me mber of the Council of the Governor 
Gceueral of India). 


THE CENTURY = 
Illustrated, Price ls. 4d. 
The JUNE 


KING EDWARD VII. )} Teawinne in 8th 
QUEEN eat ; 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. By Oscar Bri 
IES. V. A Ghost of Glor 


Annual Subscription, pos‘-free, 16s, 
NUMBER Contains :— 
it, by Gro. T. Topix. Frontispieces. 
"NING 

By S. Were Mircuetr. 
By Wittiam H. Picgerine. Lilustrate. 
yus other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 








And numer 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, rene 
The JUNE NUMBER Contains: 
A Long Story, Complete in this Number 
irr Brsuor. 


BUSTER AND THE ANTS. Story. By N. A. Jennryus. 

HOW THE PILGRIMS CAME TO PLYMOUTH. By Azeu Ames, M.D. 

IN THE WOODS—June. Illustrated trom Photographs. By Rosatixp 
Ricuarps. 


ree, 12s, 


ANOTHER CHANCE. 






And numerous other Stories fur the Young. 
APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No. 3. Vol. VIL. 3s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS :— 

American Historical Association at Washington. 

Beginnings of the Inquisition in Northern k 
—Studies in the Sources of the Social Revolt e 
By James F, RKhodes.— 


The Meeting of the 
Robert le Bougre and the 
I. By Charles H. Haskins.- 
V.-VI. By George Kriehn.—Who Burned Columbia ? 
Documents.—Reviews of Books.—Notes and News. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


Limited, 











OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—All Sporting and 
Alpine Books ; first editions of Meredith, Stevenson, FitzGerald, Ains- 
worth, &c.; books with Coloured Illustrations; Autograph Pre enti ition 
of famous Authors, &c. Books purchased to any amount for « ] ‘ 
posing elsewhere write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, B ath M it NGH AD Me 


iD 7 “bl 











To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the ishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 in Colours) from Drawings 
by the Author, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and from Photographs. 





Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top, £6 6s. net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH SURFAGE-FEEDING DUCKS. 


By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.Z.S., &c., 
Author of “The Wildfowler in Scotland,” “A Breath from the 
Veldt,” &c. 
am * The Edition is restricted to 600 — each one being numbered: 








With 49 iictenaie and other Illustrations. S8vo, 16s. net. 


SURREY CRICKET: 


Its History and Associations. 
Edited by the Right Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE, 
L.C.J., President, and 


Pinay W. ALCOCK, 


Secret tary, of the Surrey County Cricket Club. 











Crown &vo, 6s. 


A FRIEND OF NELSON 
A Story. 
By HORACE es suvcurasinn. 


Author of “Peter Steele, the Cricketer,” &e. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


THE HINDERERS. 
By EDNA LYALL. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 








*A noticeable addition to the number of books of fiction which depict the 





domestic effects at home here of the w n South Africa, Readers who know 
this author’s prior work will readily understand that she is on the side of 
peace.”—Scoisman. 





Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


PASTORS & TEACHERS:) 


Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology delivered 
in the Divinity School, Cambridge, in the year 1902. 
By the Right Rev. EDMUND ARBUTHNOTT KNOX, D.D.,, 
3ishop of Coventry. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. CHArLEs Gore, D.D., 
Bishop of Worcester. 
** The subject of these lectures was the Application of Modern 
Educational Principles to the imparting of Religious Instruction. 





THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review 
of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1901, 

vo, 18s, 
Volumes of the ANNU AD REGISTER for the year3 1863-1900 


op oe 
Cun stil Ii Mad, } v 


® 





The NORWEGIAN NORTH POLAR 


EXPEDITION, 1893-1896: Scientific Results. Edited by FRIDTJOF 

NANSEN. Volume ITI. Section IX.—The Oceanography of the North 

Polar Basin. By Friprsor Nansrex. Section X.—On Hydrometers and 
2 Dp) 


the Surface Tension of Liquids. By Frintsor Nansrx, With 35 Plate 
Demy 4to, 323. net. 








THE EARTH IN RELATION TO 


THE PRESERVATION AND DESTRUCTION OF CONTAGIA: 
being the Milroy Le sctures ivered at the Royal College of Physicians in 
1899, Together with ier I eneek i Sanitation. By GEORGE VIVIAN 
POORE, M.D., F.R.C.P. Lond., ee yr of the Principles and Practice 


of Medicine, University College, London, &c. Crown S8vo, 5s. 


THE BROTHERS: a Fairy Masque. 


By C. F. KEARY. Crow 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 256. JUNE, 1902. 8vo, price 6d. 





THE — saeoe sie E -RS Chap. 9.—The Adventure of the Lady Novelist 
i 





and the Vaccin: 
seats AND GAMES OF ANCIENT FRANCE. 
HER BROTHER'S KEEPER. By Mrs. J. M. FLenina. 
CRADLE SONG. BySr. Joun Lucas, 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 1820. By Grorcre Rooper. 
RICHARD BAXTER’S GHOSTS. By Frorence MM. Parsons. 
A FRIEND OF NELSON. By Horace G. Hutcurissox. (Coneluded.) 
SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 








TUT 


THE SIGN OF THE 


« CO., London, New York, and Bombs, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, 





“a 


| 


| the larks are singing in our ears, and ‘the sweet breath of heaven is in our 














WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ Lisr 


NEW WORK BY “LINESMAN,” 
READY NEXT WEEK, 


THE MECHANISM OF WAR 


By “LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 








SIXPENNY EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS: 


the Struggle in Natal. By “LINESMAN.” 











FOUR NOTABLE NOVELS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘* MONA MACLEAN,” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Marcarer G. Topp, ip) 

oe re 4 Gait 4) 

Author of “Mona Maclean,” “ Windyhaugh,’ «Fellow 
Travellers,’ &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A pleasingly fresh and individual note is struck in this writer's noye Is, 
Vera Carruthers is a convine ing creation, finely conceived, and holds our 
sympathies from the start.”—Athenzun, 

**A very remurkable story.......0ne to be read and remembered.’ 

—British Weekl y. 

‘*We have nothing but praise for the manner in which the problem of the 
book is told ; it could not be surpassed, for delicacy of treatment....... It will add 
appreciably to Miss Todd’s reputation.” — Pal) Me ull Gazette. 

“The story of a very noble woman, and Vera is a woman whom any man 
wo uld be proud to have the right to call bis friend.”—Lancet. 

‘Her delineation is of a character delicate, bewitching, and exquisite......of 
a purified soul made brilliant from the c leansing fires of truth.” 
—Week's Survey, 


By JOHN BUCHAN, 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD, | 


By JOHN BUCHAN, 
Author of ‘“ John Burnet of Barns,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“To reading Mr. John Buchan’s tales......we have left behind us the bricks 


ad mortar of daily life, the introspe ction and analysis of a self-conscious 
ie, Our footis on the heather, our eyes are on the mountain and the loch, 


lungs.””—Athenwum, 

‘Mr. John Buchan possesses the power to arouse his readers to interest, 
and to hold them by the charm of mystery in an uncommon degree, and by 
exceptional means.”— World, 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


THE PRINGE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of “ The Kings of the East,” ‘‘The Warden of the Marches,’ &c., &e. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By A NEW WRITER. 


MONSIEUR MARTIN: 


A Romance of the Great Swedish War. 
By WYMOND CAREY. Crown Svo, 6s. 


“Will hold your attention from first page to the last.” —Truth. 
“Mr. Wy: ym ondC arey hs anette n what deserves to be called a great novel...... 
A book of sterling merits, wholesale human interest, and adequate learning. 


—Cruardian, 





GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
POPULAR COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Monthly Issue. In a New Uniform Binding. 3s. 6d. per volume. 


ADAM BEDE. (Ready.)—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. (Keady.)— 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. (Jvne.)—ROMOLA. (July.)—FELIX HOLT. 
(August.)—SILAS MARNER. THE LIFTED VEIL. BROTHER JACOB, 
(September.) — MIDDLEMARCH. (October.) — DANIEL DERONDA. 
alee cl 








NOW READY, No. 2, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE FIELD NATURALIST’S QUARTERLY. 


A Journal devoted to Zoology in all its Branches, Botany, Arche- 
ology, Folk-lore, and all Subjects Worked by Field Naturalist 
and Kindred Societies. 

Edited by GERALD LEIGHTON, M.D. 
Annual Subseription, 10s., pust-free. 


WM, BLACKWOOv and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE neon ees Ld lag VICTORIA. 


THREE NE v NOVELS. 
A HIGHLY INTERESTING EARLY-CHRISTIAN ROMANCE. 
SANCTA PAULA: 
A ROMANCE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 
By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. With 8 Plates, és. 


1 svol is divided into Three Books. I. —Paula, the high!y desceuded, | 
The Tore aty in the 4th Century; | 


rmously wealthy beauty an d darling of Roman Sux 
iL Paula, the dig enified Roman matron, wife, and mother ; III.—Paula, the 
dow and saint, at Bethlehem. : 
First Review.— By dint of muc h research, and thanks toa literary y style 
that throug shout} is maintained at a high level of excellence, Mr. Perry has 
drawn a vivid pi cture of these far-off times. Considered purely as a story, the 


work has many charms. ’—Scotsiran. 





JACK ELLINGTON. By Witcen Brake. 6s. | 


[This day, 


STRANDED. By Aticr Crowes. 2s. 6d. 


“Littlehampton, Lausanne, London and elsewhere; but, wherever it may 
be, you ere in the company of well-bre 1, natural people, not too overpoweringly 
ricli, Pleasantly written,’ '—Outiook, “Very readable, "—(rlasgow Herald, 


F Bh HIGHLY IMPORTANT — HISTORICAL 
areas 4 ROMANCES. By A. S.C. WALLIS. Each 6s, 


(1) IN TROUBLED TIMES, * test Tze 


“It is truly refreshing to come upon a work of such unqi nentiotakie 
excellence. A whole sheaf of words of wisdom, wit, and pathos could 
truly be g anes fee its pages. ‘There are characters in the book that i 
should live beside Rom« ola and Tito, Becky Sharp and Col. Newcome.” 
—Spectator, ‘* Earns fcr her without question a ¢ listinct : and eee H 
position am ong contemporary mea and women of letters.’—<Athena | 
“A remarkable production. It displays in every line a thorough mast we 
of the subject.”—Guardian. ‘The romance has great qualities,”— 
Acadeny. , 











(2) ROYAL FAVOUR. 


“Her first effort won a hearing at once. The present should establish 
= r re ~ ition among us. lt would be difticult, when once launched 
‘Royal Favour,’ to lay it down.”—Academy. ‘Of conspicuous merit 
“ ua ita ig interest, vertebrate from end to end,’ "—Athenxuin. sl 
is to si xteenth century Holland what ‘John Inglesant’ is to the same 
iod in English history.”—Vanity Fair, ‘The author draws her cb ar 
ae ers with a powerful pen. and tells her story with unfl ing interest.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘A piece of solid literature.’—Notes and Querws 









NEW VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY, 


HISTORY OF UTILITARIANISM. By 


Prof. E, ALBEE. Svo, 10s, 6d. net. [Ready. 


NEW BOOK BY PROF. D. G. RITCHIE, MLA 


ts IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


4s. 6d. Social Evolution—Equality—The Question of State 
‘ivic Duties and Party Politics—1792, Year 1—War and 
timate Value of Social Effort—Free Will and Responsibility. 









NEW BOOK BY PROF. J. H. Sen yt M.A. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE, and other Essavs. 


4s, 6d, Philosophy and Life—R. L. Stevenson’s Philosophy of Life— 
Abstract and Practical Ethics—What ImperialismMeans—The Science of 
Poor Law Relief—Modern Methods of Temperance Reform—A Liberal 
Education—Psychology and. Ei lucation—The Goal of Knowledge, &c. 








PAPAL AIMS AND PAPAL CLAIMS. With | F 


Remarks on Apostolic Succession, By E. Garnet Man, Barrister-at-Law 
s.net. “ A truly re smarkable attack on Bome politient— ‘a book of immen 
power, argued out with the skill of a trained lawyer.” 





WORKS OF FRANCES: POWER COBBE. 
TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 


INTUITIVE MORALS. T'ourth Edition (1902). With a New Preface 
and two Appendices, 8vo, 7s. This day. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
DAWNING LIGHTS : Secular Results of the New 


Reformation. 2s. 


HOPES OF THE HUMAN RACE HEREAFTER AND | 


HERE, 2s. 64, 
ALONE TO THE ALONE: PRAYERS for THEISTS 


By Several Contributors. 2s. 6d. | 





THE PEAK IN DARIEN: with some other Inquiries 


Touching the Concerns of the Soul and the Bi uly, 2s. Gd, 


STUDIES, NEW AND OLD, OF ETHICAL AND | 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS, 2s, 6d, 
A FAITHLESS WORLD; and HEALTH AND | 
2 vols., Third Edition, with | 


HOLINESS. 2s. 6d. 
several Illustrations, ]2s. 


LIFE OF. By Hersey. 
BURNING QUESTIONS. Svo, 3d. each. 
!, THE EDUCATION BILL. 34pp. By Dr. Macyamara, M.P. 
2. BRITAIN’S DANGERS. 40 pp. By Sir Joun Cotomn, K.C.M.G., M.?. 
Ma 


4 LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. By T. W. Russett, MP. Ju 3 
4. THE AMERICAN INVASION. By H. Tuwaite, C.E. Tune 9. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 


| intelligent interest in the world politics of the 


A Tale of the Times of | 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 
With Portraits of Lord Milner and Mr. Rhodes. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
The Times.—‘* Mr. Iwan-Miiller has written with industry, skill, and dee} 
conviction born of a patient investigation of the store of material which he 
has found at his command. Wo commend the book to our readers.” 


| ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Probiems in 
European Russia, Fin!and, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia. 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.P., 
Author of “ Peoples and Problems of the Far East,” “The Real Japan,” &e. 
With 187 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy Svo, 18s, net. 

The Daily Telearaph.—‘‘ Ought to be read and pondered by all who take an 
nt day. It appears at a 
most timely moment, «und fills a gap which has been felt by those who 
desire enlightenment upon the aims and policy of Russia. He gives us a record 
of his travels, written throughout with great charm of style, and bright 
descriptive touches,” 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “ The Overlan ” &e. With 5S Maps and 122 Dlustratious from 
P} zr 2wiugs, 1 vol. demy Sve, 18s, net. 
10 Times ition to the political literature of the da 
The e pol itical and com f tions of the various Powers in the Pacitie are 
clearly set forth in a manner which provides materials tor forming u judgment 
as to the future.’ 


THE NEARER EAST. 
y D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, Diagrams, and Ilustrations 
1 vol., 7s. 6d. [Kegions of the World, Vol. II. 
The Academy.—* The Nearer East is the great highway to the Far East, and 
every day it is becoming of more importance to Europe. This book makes its 
appearauce at an opportune moment, and will hold a valued place amon; 
books of reference on international politics.” 


THE GUIDE TO PARiS—1902 Edition. 
EVERYBODY’S PARIS. 


Fen Practical Guide containing information as to means of Locomotion, Hotels, 
urants, Cates, Theatres, Shops, Museums, Buildings, and Monuments, 
and Habits , the Curiosities of Paris, &e. A rapid and easy method 
of seeing everything in a limited time and at a moderate cost. 

With many Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. 6d. net, or in cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 
The Shetch,_—* No one should go to Paris without a copy.” 
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THE CORONATION NONSENSE-BOOK. 


By the POET and ARTIST of “Clara in Blunderland,” 
Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, ls, 
The St. James's Gazette.—‘** The allusions are distinctly topical and invariably 
amusing. There are twen ty satirical verses, all of them equally clever.” 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 
By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
[Thirteenth Thousand. 


The es nes.—* Decidedly above the average in wit, humour, and good nature. 
All the ideas meet which the original fountain bubb le s are well worked out,” 











FICTION. 
MADAME BOVARY. 


By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
yith an Introduction by Mr. Henny James, 5 Coloured Plates by Georges 
Jeanniot, a Photogravure, - yp om, 7s. 6d. 
1 Century of French Romance. 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 

By E. F. BENSON, 6s. Eighth Thousand, 
“ Seathing in satire. The interest never flags for a 
y pages of witty dialogue. It is a re ally brilliant 
i by anything Mr. Benson has given us. 





The Puli Mail Gazette.— 
moment. There are 1 
piece of work, unsurpass 


THE ASSASSINS. 
By N. M. MEAKIN. 6s. 
The Times.—“' The Orient blazes in Mr. Meakin’s _ descrip tions. His pen is 
dipped in the period he pertrays. It is iridescent with the mirage of the East 
powerful in its picture of human passion, human ambition, and the trag: ly 


of fate. 
THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s, 
The Academy.—' The story is an outstanding one. There are passages of 
thought and colour which gladden and characters which interest. A light wit 
beams through the dialogue.” 


BY BREAD ALONE, 

By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 6s, 
The Spectatov.—* A remarkably interesting, able, and 
the labour question in the United States. The empl 
* hands,’—all are fully, sympathetically, and convinci 
are powerful scenes ; there are characters that touch,” 


IN THE FOG. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Illustrated by F. D. Steele. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Alieneum.—* One must quarrel with Mr. Davis only for the very unusual 
reason that his exe elle nt little book is too short. He tells a tirst-rate detective 
story with great originality. His narrative is cast ina simple, straightforward, 
calm style that remin 1ds 01 1¢ of Poe.” 


THE LATE RETURNING. 
OF MNCL, 286d, CNoetettes de Tae 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 
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TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. 


By J. C. TARVER, Author of “Gustave Flaubert,” &. 


Demy Svo, with a Portrait, lds. net. 


“Mr. Tarver has drawn a lifelike portrait, amid a group of others, vigorous, real, and living; especially the women.” 
—Camprince Review, 
“Not for a long time has a historical volume so deeply interested me as Mr. Tarver’s ‘Tiberius the Tyrant,’ which has the 
dramatic movement of a romance at the same time that it lights up and gives life to a story worth telling...... His style has the 
transcendent virtue of clearness, and he happily selects the modern analogies by which he illustrates the conditions and the problems 
of the age of which he treats. The comparison of ancient with modern conditions gives the work a second interest as a criticism of 
contemporary ideas and movements, and though the straitest sect of historians looks askance on this method, it may be doubted 
whether any other is equally successful in stimulating political thought and a historical judgment...... The author is to be congratu- 
late on a volume which will attract many readers to a subject that is just now exceptionally worthy of attention.” . 
—Mr. SpensER WILKINSON in tho Morntne Posr. 
“We may notice further an admirable feature of Mr. Tarver’s method—his power of picturing the household and domestic life of 
Rome, and his keen sense for an analogy between modern and ancient history.”—OvuTLOOK. 
“A valuable and entertaining book. The preliminary chapters give an admirable account of Rome’s transition from a Republic 
to an Empire; he recognises that the best illustrations of ancient history are to be found in modern times.”—Srrcraror. : 
“Mr. Tarver has rendered historical service to classical scholarship.”—Ir1su Tres. 
“His able and well-written life of the Emperor......The whole of Mr, Tarver’s work is a very notable piece of historical writing.” 
—PaLu Mau Gazertz, 
« A remarkable volume on Tiberius.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 





MAXIMILIAN I., HOLY ROMAN EMPEROR. | THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


By R. W. Seton Watson. Illustrated, 5s. net. | 
«A sound and well-considered piece of historical criticism.”—Daily News. | Pocket Edition. Now complete in 15 vols., 2s, 6d. net per vol. 
4 “ die, a a } : »athey 
FRENCH ART. Classic and Contemporary Painting wait | cloth gilt, and 3s. 6d. net in full limp leather. 
a »! Library Edition. In 15 vols. with Photogravure Frontis. 
| pieces after Designs by Wm. Hyde, Rob. Sauber, Leslie Brooke, 
and others, crown 8vo, 6s. each. Also in uniform binding, Poems, 


Sculpture. By W.C. Brownevi, Author of ‘ Victorian Prose Masters. 
With 48 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. Edited by Roserr 5. 


| 
Rar, of New College, Oxford. Iliustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. | in 2 vols., and “ An Essay on Comedy.” 


PETER III., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. By R. Nissev | ~~ 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Bary. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
By A.G. Brapirr. Illustrated, demy &vo, 6s, | New Illustrated Edition in 20 imperial 16mo vols. with 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA. 
. ec fetery | Coloured Illustrations, Title-pages, and End Papers, printed on 
MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS: their Desizn, Japanese vellum, after Designs by well-known Artists, 2s. 6d. net 


Construction, and Working. By Worsy Beavuont, About 600 pages and 
450 Illustrations. New and Revised Edition, 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. By J. P. 


Moweray, Author of ‘‘A Journey to Nature.” Illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AS PUBLICAN. An 


Examination of the Gothenburg System. By JOHN WaLkek, M.A. Crowa 
Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 





each vol, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Library Edition. Edited by AvuGustine Brrnevt, KC, 
With Frontispiece in Photogravure to each volume by Alexander 
>. ; _| Ansied. 6 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, or paper label uncut, 12s. net 
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